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An Hiftorical Difquifition concerning the Knowledge which the 
Ancients hud of India; and the Progrefs of Trade with 
that Country, prior to the Difcovery of the Paffage to it by the 
Cape of Good Hope. With an Appendix containing Obferva- 
tions on the Civil Policy, the Laws and judicial Pr oceedingsy 
the Arts, the Sciences, and religious Inflitutions, of the In- 
dians. By William Robertjon, D. D. F. R. 8. Edin. Prin« 
cipal of the Univerfity, and Hiftoriographer to his Majefly 
for Scotland. Ato. 1§s. Boards. Cadell. I79I. 


D®: Robertfon has acquired a reputation fo defervedly high 

in the hiftorical department, that any new work of his 
production is fecure of confiderable attention. But in our 
examination of the prefent comtpofitions we fhall lay afide any 
preconceptions arifing from his fame, and weigh his book in 
the even fcale of intrinfic merit. 

In the preface we are informed that the perufal of major 
Rennell’s Memoir for iluftrating his Map of Indoftan, one of 
the moft valuable geographical treatifes that has appeared in 
any age or country, gave rife to this work, by fuggefting to 
the do¢tor the idea of examining more fully than he had done 
in the introductory book to his Hiftory of America, into the 
knowledge which the ancients had of India. The enquiry 
was at firft defigned only for the author’s own amufement and 
inftruction, but in its progrefs he bégan to conceive the idea 
of publication. As to local knowledge he has had the aiflift- 
ance of feveral friends who had vifited India; and in the ma- 
thematical departments of the ancierit navigation and manner 
of eftimating longitude and latitude, Mr. “Playfair, profeflor 
of mathematics at Edinburgh, has lent his aid. ‘Ihe preface 
concludes thus: 


¢ I have adhered, in this work, to an arrangement I followed 
in my former compofitions, and to which the public has been long 
accuftomed. I have kepi hiftorical narrative as much feparate as 
poffible from fcientific and critical difcuffions, by referving the lat- 
ter for notes, and illuftrations. I flatter myfelf that I may cla'm 
without prefumption, the merit of having examined with diligence 
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what I fubmit to public infpection, and of having referred, witlr 
{crupulons accuracy, to the authors from whom LI have derived 
;nformation.’ 


The work is conftruéted on the plan of the introdudtory 
volume to the Hiftory of Charles V. and the text ccutains 
176 pages; the notes and illuftrations 76, exclufive of the Ap- 
pendix and its notes. ‘The plan is not fo objectionable, how- 
ever, as that of the volume above mentioned, or the imitation 
of it by Dr. Stuart in his View of Society, a work in which 
the text is net above one third of the volume. If our inge- 
nious author conceives that this new mode of’ arrangement is 
pleafing either to good judges, or to the popular eye, we be- 
lieve that he is miiled. It ferves no purpofe but that of con- 
fufion and embaraflment, by fupplying a defective and deful- 
tory view, both in the text and in the notes. In reading the 
text one is diftracted by conftant references to long notcs; in 
perufing the notes one is difgufted and fatigued with the ne- 
ceflary attention to the text; and one rifes with crude and im- 
perfect ideas from both, inftead of attaining a clear and uni- 


form view of the fubject and its parts. Even in hiftory the 


beft ancient writers admit fcientific and critical difeuffions and 
digreflions, as affording an agreeable variety, and a relief from 
uniform narration, which foon palls, however full of incident. 
But in a difquifition, or diflertation, fuch matters form an ef- 


fential part of the fubje€t; and no purpofe of utility or deco- 


ration can be ferved by their feparation from the body of the 
work. Some it may ftrike as an improvement in the art of 
book-making, by {welling a volume with notes at the end, 
printed in as large a character as the text, inftead of fprink- 
ling them in fmall letter at the bottom of the page. But 
young writers cannot be too much cautioned againft following 
this new and abiurd mode of compofition, fo ealy-scr the au- 
thor, and fo difficult for the reader. 

This work is divided into four fections: the firft treats of 
the intercourfe with India from tthe earlieft times until the 
conqueft of Egypt by the Romans; the fecond, from the 
eftablifhment of the Roman dominion in Egypt to the conquett 
of that kingdom by the Mahometans; the third, from the 
conqueit of Egypt to the difcovery of the Cape of Good Hope, 
and the eftablifhment of the Portuguefe dominion in the Eaft ; 
and the fourth contains general obfervations. This arrange - 
ment is fufficiently clear and well chofén. ” 

After mentioning the commerce’ of the early Egyptians, 
which our author juftly regards as dubious, he pafles to that 
ef the Phoenicians, whofe Indian traffic was remarkable. 
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* The diflance, however, from the Arabian Gulf to Tyre was 
confiderable, and rendered the conveyance of goods to it by land 
carriage fo tedious and expenfive, that it became neceffary for 
them to take poffeffion of Rhinocolura, the neareft port in the 
Mediterranean to the Arabian Gulf. ‘Thither all the commodities 
brought from India, were conveyed over land by a route much 
fhorter, and more praéiicabie than that by which the produétions 
of the eaft were carried at a fubfequent period from the oppofite 
fhore of the Arabian Gulf to the Nile. At Rhinocolura, they 
were re-{hipped, and tranfported by an eafy navigation to Tyre, 
and diftributed through the world. ‘This, as it is the carlieft route 
of communication with India, of which we have any authentic 
defcription, had fo many advantages over any ever known before 
the modern difcovery of a new courfe of navigation to the eatt, 
that the Phoenicians could fupply other nations with the productions 
of India in greater abundance, and at a cheaper rate, than any 
people of antiquity. To thiscircumitance, which, fur a confider- 
able time, fecured to them a monopoly of that trade, was owing 
not only the extraordinary wealth of individuals, which rendered 
the merchants of Tyre, Princes, and her trafickers the Honour- 
able of the Earth; but the extenfive power of the ftate itfelf, which 
firft taught mankind to conceive what vaft refources a commercial 
people pofiefs, and what great exertions they are capable of mak- 
ing.” 

Dr. Robertfon then confiders the commerce of the Jews, 
(more accurately the Hebrews, for the name of Jews is uns 
known till after the captivityiof the ten tribes, when only 
thofe of Judah and Benjamin were left), and obferves that the 
fleets of Solomon, “* under the direCtion of Phoenician pilots, 
failed to Tarfhifh and Ophir. In what region of the earth 
we fhould fearch for thefe famous ports, is an enquiry that 
has long exercifed the induftry of learned men. ‘They were. 
early fuppofed to be fituated in fome part of India,”"&c. A 
ftrange overfight! The port of Ophir has indeed been matter 
of enquiry, till bifhop Huet, whofe valuable -work, Hiftoire 
du Coimmerce et de la Navigation des Anciens, Paris 1716, 
8vo. feems quite unknown to Dr, R. fixed it to Sofala (p. 31), 
a decifion which the dofor afcribes to d’Anville and Bruce ! 
But as to Tarfhith he who feeks it in India will err toto ccelo ; 
for who does not know that it 13 the ifland of ‘Tarteffus, and 
famous Phoenician port of Gadir, in Spain? | 

The Perfian power in India, and the voyage of Scylax, next 
engage the author’s attention: and we are a little furprized 
that the fragments of Ctefias concerning India, preferved in 
Photius, cod. 73, are paffed in filence. ‘lhe claflical evidence 
concerning the Perfan — in India is indeed meagre ; 
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but from the Indian annals it appears that the Perfians had 
conquered India many centuries before the chriftian era 5 and 
jt would be highly improbable that a nation, fo well known in 
war to their hardy neighbours on the weft, fhoulc aot have 
vanquifhed their feeble eaftern neighbours. 

Dr. R. then paffes to the Indian campaigns of Alexander, 
whofe political and legiflative character he defervedly applauds. 
He was indeed a great and a wife conqueror; and the igno- 
rance only of Pope has compared him with the Swedifh mad- 
man. In p. 15, it is faid ‘the war with Porus, and the hofti- 
lities in which he (Alexander) was fucceflively engaged with 
other Indian princes, led him_to deviate from his original 
route, and to turn more towards the fourh-weft? In the next 
page the river Hyludrus, or Setiege, is faid to be the fouth- 
weit boundary of the Panjab. If we look into a map of In- 
dia, we muft in the firft paflage read fouth, in the latter fouth- 
eaft. ‘The operations of Alexander did not extend beyond 
the modern province of Lahor, and the countries on the banks 
of the Indus from Moultan to the fea, a diftrict of India 
firit difcovered by Europeans, and now leaft known te them. , / 

In the reign of Seleucus the journey of Megafthene: to 
India, as far as the city of Palibothra, is memorable; and the 
doctor’s opinion that this place is now Allahabad is fupported 
by good reafons. The Greek poffeffions in India appear to 
have been loft foon after the death of Seleucus; but the king- 
dom of Bactria continued, for more than a century, to main- 
tain conquet{ts in India; and Mr. Gibbon has expreffed a fuf- 
picion that much of the Indian knowledge is derived from this 
Greek kingdom. 

Having thus treated of the only ancient Europeen conqueft ) 
in India, our refpectable author returns to the confideration | 
of commerce ; and that of Egypt under the Ptolemies is ably 
and clearly illuftrated. Our hiftorian, p. 38, has occafion to 
remark, on claihe authority, the fixed avertion of the Perfians 
to the fea, a matter the more fingular, he might have added, 
as the ancient Perfian coins bear often the figure of a fhip or 
the reverfe; and Saluft and others mention Perfian colo- 
nies in the north weftern parts of Africa, where they furely 
did mot proceed by land. Perhaps this averfion of the Per- 
fians to the fea may be a claflical but idle fable. In the ‘ame 
page Dr. Robertfon obferves that the Perfian commerce with 
India was carried on by land; the commodities for the fupply 
of the northern provinces being brought on camels from the 
banks of the Indus to thofe of the Oxus, down the ftream of 
which they were carried to the Cafpian fea, and diftributed 
partly by navigable rivers, partly by land carriage; thofe for 
the fouth proceeding by land from the Cafpian gates-to fome 
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of the great rivers, by which they were circulated through 
every part of the country. The doétor has written more 
than he has-examined, elfe he would have enquired, 1. How 
any Navigation could take place from the Oxus into the Caf- 
pian fea, while it is now pericctly known, and appears from 
his own map, tuat the Oxus flows not into the Cafpian, but 
into the fea of Aral; and between the Oxus and the Cafpian 
there is the vaft and impaffable defert of Karakum, unvi‘ited 
by any caravan? 2. If any great rivers exitt in the fouth of 
Perfia, between the Euphrates and the Indus? 3. By what 
abfurdity the ancients were induced to fuppofe that commo- 
dities were tranfported from the Indus to the extreme north of 
Perfia in order to be forwarded to the fouth; while, if fent 
down the Indus, they would have reached the fouth of Perfia 
at once ? The truth appears to be that every thing concerning 
Gedrofia, and the other fouthern parts of Perfia, their topo- 
praphy, commerce, &c. is concealed in a mift of ignorance, 
both from ancient and modern eyes. 

In the fecond feGion, the author makes fome fenfible ob- 
fervations on the wealth of Palmyra, which he fuppotes to 
have arifen chiefly from the Indian trade: ‘ 


* Its Syrian name of Tadmor in the wildernefs, and its Greek 
one of Palmyra, are both defcriptive of its fituation in a {pot adorn- 
ed with palm-trees. ‘This is plengifully fupplied with water, and 
furrounded by a portion of fertile land, which (though of no great 
extent) render ita delightful habitation in the midift of barren fands 
and an inhofpitable defart. Its happy polition, at the diltance of 
little more than fixty miles from the river Euphrates, and of two 
hundred and three miles from the neareft coaft ot the Mediterranean, 
induced its inhabitants to enter with ardour into the trade of con- 
veying commodities from one of thefe to the other. As the moft 
valuable produtions of India, brought up the Euphrates from the 
Perfian Gulf, are of fuch fma!l bulk as to bear the expence of a 
long land carriage, this trade foon became fo confiderable tia: the 
opulence and power of Palmyra increafed rapidly. lts government 
was of the form which is belt fuited to the genius of a commercial 
city, republican; and from the peculiar advantages of its fituation, 
as well as the fpirit of its inhabitants, it long maintained its inde- 
pendence, though furrounded by ;owerful and ambitious neigh- 
bours. Under the Syrian monarchs defcended from Seleucus it 
attained to its higheft degree of {plendor and wealth, one grzat 
fource of which feems to have been the fupplying their fubj. cts 
with Indian commodities. When Syria fubmitted to the'rroitiole 
arms of Rome, Palmyra continued upwards of two centuries a fre 
tate, and its friendfhip was gourted with emulation and folicitude 
by the Romans, and their rivals for empire, the Parthians. ‘Ta 
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it traded with both, particularly that from it the capital, as well 
as other parts of the empire received the produttions of India, 
we learn from Appian, an author of good credit. But intracing 
the progrefs of the commerce of the ancients with the eaft, 1 fhould 
not have ventured, upon his fingle teftimony, to mention this among 
the channels of note in which it was carried on, if a fingular dif- 
covery, for which we are indebted to the liberal curiofity and en- 
terprizing fpirit of our own countrymen, did not confirm, and il- 
luitrate what he relates. ‘Towards the clofe of the laf century, 
fome gentlemen ef the Englifh factory at Aleppo, incited by what 
they heard in the eaft concerning the wonderful ruins of Palmyra, 
ventured, notwithftanding the fatigue and danger of a journey 
through the defart, to vifitthem. To their aftonifhment they be- 
held a fertile fpot of fome miles in extent, arifing like an ifland 
out of avaft plain of fand, covered with the remains of temples, 
porticoes, aquedudts, and other public works, which in magaifi- 
cence and fplendour, and fome of them in elegance, were not un- 
worthy of Athens or of Rome in their moft profperous ftate.  Al- 
lured by their defcription of them, about fixty years thereafter a 
party of more enlightercd travellers, having reviewed the ruins of 
Palmyra with greater attention and more {cientific fkill, declared 
that what they beheld there exceeded the moft exalted ideas which 
they had formed concerning it.’ 


But after the conqueft of Palmyra by Aurelian, commerce 
never revived there. 
- The Romans, now matters of Egypt, pantineed the pro- 
fitable intercourfe with India, which the Ptolemies had begun; 
and Hippalus firft taught to feize the wings of the periodical 
winds, and to ftretch acrofs from the mouth of the Arabian 
Gulf to the Indian fhore, inftead of purfuing a timid coafting 
voyage. The three great articles of importation from India 
were, as the doctor obferves, P- 51, 1. {pices and aromatics, 
2. precious flones and pearls, 3, filk. ‘The nature of the lat- 
ter was long unknown to the Romans; but the line of Vir- 
gil, 


Velleraque ut foliis depectant tenuia Seres, 


xefers to cotton, for which modern Bocharia, the country of 
the Seres, has been ever remarkable. Many miftakes have 
arifen from the modern error of confounding the Seres and 
Sine; and we are convineed that filk and cotton have been 
often blended by ancient ignorance. Dr. R. thinks that the 
ufe of woollen clothing among the Romans prevented any at- 
tention to the elegant and various cotton manufactures of In- 
dia: but this feems doubtful. The geography of Ptolemy, 
and his grofs error concerning the Indian peninfula, which he 
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extends from welt to eaft, inftead of from north to fouth, are 
well difcuffed. But a pofition in p. 71, that the Parthians 
had acquired poffeffien of all the provinces which extend 
from the Cafpian fea to that part of Scythia or Tartary which 
borders on China, feems extravagantly erroneous. If we truft 
Mr. Richardfon’s Differtation upon Eaftern Literature, it 
will-appear dubious whether the Perfian kingdom did not exift 
on the eaft and north-ea(t of what is called the Parthian em- 
pire: at any rate the latter never extended fo far as ‘Tartary 
and the mention of the very diftant realm of China leads us to 
think that our author here labours under his ufual grofs error 
of confounding the Seres aiid the Sinz. 

It is with pain that we perfift in pointing out miftakes in a 
work of merit, written by an author whole abilities we re- 
fpect, but the errors of fuch produétions are the moft danger~ 
ous; and our readers, we hope, are already convinced that ¢ our 
remarks proceed not upon cavil, or mere difference of opinion, 
but upon folid evidence of truth and of deviation. Dr. R. in 

72, infers, that the Sera Metropolis of Ptolemy is Kant- 
cheou in Chen-fi, the moft wefteriy province of the Chinefe 
empire. In this M. d’Anville is fiiently followed, a cafe too 
frequent in the prefent work; but from the iocalities of ri- 
vers, &c. in Ptolemy’s Serica, compared with the moft mo- 
dern maps of Tartary, it will appear that M. d’Anville has ex- 
tended the country of the Seres, now Little Bucharia or Kafh- 
gar, tod far to the eaft; and that Sera Metropolis muft be 
placed five or fix hundred miles to the weft of China. M. 
Goilelia, in his Geographie des Grecs analysé, has well fhown 
that Mr. d’Anville has ftretched the maritime geography of 
Ptolemy too far to the eaft; and the inland defcription is to 
be reduced ona fimilar fcale. In the next page, the doctor 
oblerves; that the latitudes of fome places in this part of Afia 
are fixed by Ptolemy with fuch precifion, that they feemto have 
been afcertained by actual obfervation; the latitude of Nagaray 
or Attock, inIndia, agrees with that of an eaftern geographer ; 
as does very nearly that of Maracanda. Thefe two inftances 
are right, for both places were in the Greek pofleflions efta- 
blithed | by the arms of Alexander: but -vhen the doctor pro- 
ceeds to obferve that the latitude of Ptolemy’s Sera is 38° 15’, 
and that of Kant-cheou 39°, a builds error upon error. For 
as it is certain, from the localities of real fituation, that Pto- 
Jemy’s inland geography of Afia muft be withdrawn very con- 
fiderably to the weft, and that Sera cannot be Kant- cheou, it 
becomes ridiculous to make a gratuitous fuppofition, and then 
to rear a fact upon that fuppofition. Let the doctor infpect 
Ptolemy’s map of his own country; and learn how little the 
latitudes of that ecocrapher are to be trufted. 
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Our ingenious hiftorian next proceeds to confider the dif- 
coveries of the ancients in the Indian Ocean, and the accounts 
of Taprobane or Ceylon engage his firft attention. Some 
{enfible remarks are given upon the mode in which the ancient 
difcoveries were conducted, and the manner of conftruCting 


—_— in early times. 


. Robertfon can difcover no new information concerning 
India for four centuries, from the time of Ptolemy to that of 
Cofmas Indicopleuftes. His account of the latter we fhall 
tran{cribe. 


‘ Though, from the age of Ptolemy, the trade with India con- 
tinued to be carried on in its former channel, and both Rome, the 
ancient capital of the empire, and Conftantinople, the new feat of 
government, were fupplied with the precious commodities of that 
country by the merchants of Alexandria, yet, until the reign of 
the emperor Juftinian, we have no new information concerning 
the intercourfe with the eaft by fea, or the progrefs which was 
made in the difcovery of its remote regions. Under Jullinian, 
Cofmas, an Egyptian merchant, in the courfe of his traffic, made 
fome voyages to India, whence he acquired the firname of Indico- 
pleuftes ; but afterwards by a tranfition not uncommon in that fu- 
perftitious age, he renounced all the concerns of this life, and af- 
fumed the monaftic ehara&ter. In the folitude and leifure of a cell 
he compofed feveral works, one of which, dignified by him with 
the name of Chriftian Topography, has reached us, The main 
defign of it is to combat the opinion of thofe philofophers, who 
affert the earth to be of a fpherical figure, and to prove that it is 
an oblong plane, of twelve thoufand “miles in length from eaft to 
weft, and of fixthoufand miles in breadth from north to fouth, fur- 
rounded by high walls, covered by the firmament as witha canopy 
or vault ; that the viciffitude of day and night was occafioned by 


- a mountain of prodigious height, fituated in the extremities of the 


north, roynd which the fun moved ; that when it appeared on one 
fide of this mountain, the earth was i!luminated, when concealed 
on the other fide, the earth was left involved in darknefs. But amidtt 
thofe wild reveries, more fuited to the credulity of his new pro- 
feffion, than to the found fenfe charateriftic of that in which he 
was formerly engaged, Cofmas feems to relate what he himfelf had 
obferved in his travels, or what he had learned from others, with 
great fimplicity and regard for truth. 

‘ He appears to have been well acquainted with the weft coaft of 
the Indian peninfula, and names tevcral places fituated upon it ; 
he-defcribes it as the chief feat of the pepper trade, and mentions 
Male, in particular, as one of the moft frequented ports on that 
accouut, .From Male, it is probable that this fide of the continent 
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has derived its modern name of Malabar; and the clufter of iflands 
contiguous to it, that of the Maldives. From him too we learn, 
that the ifland of Taprobane, which he fuppofes to lie at an equal 
diftance from the Perfian gulf on the weft, and the country of the 
Sinz on the eaft, had become, in confequence of this commodious 
fituation, a great ftaple of trade; that into it were imported the 
filk of the Sinz, and the precious {pices of the eaftern countries, 
which were conveyed thence to all parts of India, to Perfia, and 
to the Arabian Gulf. To this ifland he gives the name of Siele- 
diba, the fame with that of Selendib, or Serendib, by which it 
is ftill known all! over the eatft.’ 


That China (p. 87) was the country in which filk was ori- 
ginally cultivated, is apparently a juft opinion; but that this 
precious material continued to be the produce only of that 
realm, even in the time of Juftinian, is a pofition which may 
admit of manydoubts. ‘The Perfian monks, who firft brought 
filk worms to Greece, in the reign of Juftinian, procured 
thefe infects, as the doctor informs us, ‘ in the country of 
the Seres, or China.’ The country of the Seres was not 
China, but Kafhgar; and common fenfe may lead us to infer 
that the realms adjacent to China, were not blind to the advan- 
tages of this precious manufacture. 

The third fe€tion, at which we are now arrived, embraces 
an extenfive period of time, from the feventh to the end of the 
fifteenth century, but it is the dark period of the middle ages. 
Renaudot’s publication of two Arabian relations, written in 
the ninth century,* defervedly attracts our hiftorian’s atten- 
tion: and the original and authentic intelligence concerning 
China, to be found in thefe accounts, has been long regarded 
as moft interefting and important. The repeated error, p. 98, 
that the Oxus falls into the Cafpian, has already been matter 
of animadverfion; and the author’s paucity of information 
concerning the ancient routes to India by land, the reader may 
fupply by confulting the work of Huet above mentioned, chap. 
LVI. p. 383. As the Oxus does not enter the Cafpian, the 
commodities of India and Serica, deftined for Conftantinople, 
may have proceeded on that river as far as Dargan, and thence 
by land through the country of Khorafan, a {pace, however, of 
about three hundred miles. It is furprifing to obferve our 
author fo inattentive to his own narration, as to-mention the 
filk of China, p. 98, 99, as achief article of commerce at 
Conftantinople, after the Mahometan conquefts; while he had 
before {tated the introduction of the worms and manufacture 








.* The account of India in the anonymous geographer of Ravenna (fxc. 
viii) deferved notice. 
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into Greece during the reign of Juflimian! But Dr. R. is more 
tudious of elegant compofition, than of exactnefs. His ideas 
concerning the commerce between the Chriftians and Maho- 
metans are theoretic and fuperficial: he feems to confider the 
Mahometan conquefts as inhabited folely by Mufulmen; and 
foreets that in all of them the Chriftians were more numerous 
than the conquerors, and retained many privileges and their 
ufual trade. He denies the early Venetian trade with the Sa- 
yacens, as only founded on the tale of the tranflation of St. 
Mark’s body to Venice, A. D. 828, forgetting that Dandolo, 
vhont he quotes, cxprefsly mentions that, upon that occafion, 

the Venetian fhips had been driven to Alexandria by a corm. 
fo that no fuch inference could ariie. Had the doctor con- 
faulted the Liber Pontificalis, a work of the ninth century, af-+ 
cribed to Anaftafius, he would have feen that the Venetians 
in the pontificate of Zacharias, A. D. 747, not only carried 
on traffic with the Saracens, but even fold Chriftian flaves to 
them, a practice which continued, as appears from Dandolo, 
as late as A. D. G60 at leaft, in fpite of many prohibitions 
from the popes and doges. 

The influence of the crufades is next confidered; but we 
ftand on a precipice of ‘hefitation, whén we are told, p. 1¢7, 
‘that Conftantinople was raifed to a pre-eminence above all the 
cities then known, by its extenfive trade, particularly that 
which it carried on with India, and the countries beyona it.’ 
We have in vain confulted Mr. Gibbon’s able work for this 
anecdote*s and, till we are better informed, we fhall continue 
to believe that the capital of the Greek empire was nothing in- 
debted to the Indian trade; and that almoft the whole ¢om- 
merce of the Greeks had been, for many centuries prior to 
the crufades, carried on by their Venetian allics. The pope’s 
permiflion, in the thirteenth century, for the Venetians to 
trade with the Mahometans, (p. 115), is confefledly taken 
from Sandi, a late writer; and, if genuine, is ftrangely mif- 
interpreted. 

The following information 1s of a very different character. 


‘ In fome parts of this cilquifition, concerning the nature and 
courfe of trade with the eaft, I have been obliged to grope my way, 
and o/ten under the guidance of very feeble lights. But ds we 
are now approaching to the period when the modern ideas, with 
sefpect to the importance of commerce, began to unfold, and at- 
tention to its progrefs and eff. &s became a more confiderable ob- 
je&i of policy, we may hope to carry on what refearches yet re- 


x 
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* He, em the contrary, informs sans vol, xi. p. 178, that the trade of Conftz ,- 
sinaple was cver in forcigy hands 
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main to be made, with greater certainty and precifion. To this 
growing attention we are indebted for the account which Marino 
Sanudo, a Venetian nobleman, gives of the Indian trade, as car- 
ried on by his countrymen, about the beginning of the fourteenth 
century. They were fupplied, as he informs us, with the produc- 
tions of the eaft in two different ways. ‘Thofe of fmall bulk and 
high value, fuch as cloves, nutmegs, mace, gems, pearls, &c. 
were conveyed from the Perfian gulf up the Tigris to Bailora, and 
thence to Bagdat, from which they were carried to fome port on 
the Mediterranean. All more bulky goods, fuch as pepper, gin- 
ger, cinnamon, &c. together with fome portion of the more valu- 
able articles, were conveyed by the ancient route to the Red Sea, 
and thence acrofs the defart, and down the Nile to Alexandria. 
The goods received by the former route were, as Sanudo obferves, 
of fuperior quality; but from the tedioufnefs and expence of a dif- 
tant Jand-carriage, the fupply was often fcanty, nor can he conceal 
(though contrary to a favourite project which he had in view when 
he wrote the treatife to which I refer) that, from the ftate of the 
countries through which the caravans pailed, this mode of convey- 
ance was frequently precarious, and attended with danger.’ 


Dr. Robertfon foon after paffes to the confideration of 
Marco Polo’s Travels, a difcoverer only fecond to Columbus, 
and from whom Columbus confefledly caught the ideas which 
led him to his great defign. But how are we furprifed to find 
difmified in a page, a barren page, the labours of the man 
who firft laid open the half of Afia to Europeans! , 

The trade of the Venetians at the end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, the period when Vafco de Gama difcovered the grand ma- 
ritime rout to India, is well illuftrated by our author ; but our 
limits will not permit us to enter into this part of the fubjed, 
nor to follow the concife account of the eftablifhment of the 
Portugueze power in India, which was to yield to the Dutch, 
and this to the Englifh.. The confideration of the fourth fecs 
tion, and remainder of this work, muft be adjourned toa fu- 
ture occafion. 





Difcoveries of the French in 1768 and 1769, to the South-ea/f? of 
~ New Guinea. To which is prefixed an Hifiorical Abridgement 
of the Voyages and Difcoveries af the Spaniards in the fame 
Seas. By Md. * * *, formerly a Captainin the French Navy. 
Tranflated from the French. 4to. 1. 1s. Stockdale. 1791, 


N this age of enterprifing commerce, and extenfive enqui- 
ry, few years pafs without our being able to record fome 
new difcovery, fome facts more clearly and accurately afcer- 
tained, or the dete¢tion of fome error. Ip this fituation et 
mu 
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muft confider ourfelves as citizens of the world, and recora 
facts or difcoveries, without being biaffed by national regards, 
or national prejudices: we muft give to the enterprifing na- 
vigator, whatever may be his country, his due applaufe, and 
join in making his merits more generally known. 

The iflands to the fouth-eaft of New Guinea have received 
few vifits in this century. Captain Foreft, whofe voyage oc- 
curs in our xlviith volume, p. 257, went not fo far to the 
fouth ; and thefe iflands fcarcely occur in our Journal till they 
are mentioned in lieut. Shortland’s voyage in his return from 
Botany Bay, Vol. Ixix. p. 89. Since that time they are 
particularly noticed in our laft Appendix, where M. Buache’s 
memoir is mentioned, among thofe of the Royal Academy of 
Sciences for 1787, defigned to fhow that our countryman, Mr. 
Dalrymple, was miftaken in fuppofing New Britain to be the 
ifles of Solomon, difcovered by Mendana. The whole fubject 
is very clearly elucidated in the volume before us. ‘The ifles 
of Solomon are the fame, of which M. Surville taw the north- 
eaftern coafts, and lieut. Shortland the fouth-weftern ; of which 
M. Bougainville faw the north-weftern pointin pafling through 
the {traits called by his name, feparating this country, not 
from New Guinea, but from an ifland to the north-eaft of 
New Guinea. Bougainville faw the fouthern coaft of New 
Guinea, and called it Loufiade*, though it is doubtful if it 
be not a feparate ifland. Indeed through the whole of this 
track, the land is frequently broken by the fea, and the coun- 


try ftyled by lieut. Shortland New Georgia, by M. Surville | 


the Archipelago of the Arfacides, and by others Guadalcanal, 
or Ifla Yfabel, feems, as we have remarked, to be only a cluf- 
ter of iflands. ‘The whole is laid down with fufficient accu- 
racy by Mr. Azrow{mith. 

The firft voyage, noticed in this colle€tion, is that of 
Mendana, the firft difcoverer of the iflands which, from their 
imaginary riches, he called Solomon’s Iflands. He is alfo, we 
believe, the firft voyager who went from the weitern coaft of 
America, allured cither by avarice or ambition : “he failed from 
Callao on the 10th of January, 1567. In thefe iflands, the 
difcoverer tells us that they eat human flefh; and we know not 
why the French collector fhould ftart with horror at, and dif- 
believe a cuftom which certainly ftill exifts at New Zealand 
and was once perhaps common over all the iflands of the Pa. 
cific ocean. ‘There may, however, have been fome errer; fo; 
the work was only compiled by Figueroa in 1613. Bats mea 
furing five feet from the extremity of either wing may be another 
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* The northern coaft of this ifland feems to be the land feen by the Dutch 
yacht, Geelwynk, in 17°5. 
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error. A fhort defeript tion of thefe iflands from Herrera, 
whoic account of the weftern .iflands was publifhed in 1730, 
follows, and one part of it we fiali felect. 


« The iflands of Selomon are fituated between the feventh and 
the tweifth degree of fouth latitude, fifteen hundred leagues dif. 
tant from the ctv Delos Reyes (of the kings; that is Lima), 
They owe their nome to the opinion conceived of their riches. 

we are called aifo weftern ifles, by way of eminence, being fitu- 
ated to the weit of Peru, where the fleet of Mendena, by which 
they were difcovered, was fitted ont in 2567. ‘They aie no lefs 
remorkable for the number than their extent. Eighteen principal 
ones are reclsoned, fome of which arc 300 leagues in circumference, 
two are of 200, one of 100, one of 0, and others {maller, be- 
fides which, there are feveral, the coafts of which have been traced 
bus imperfeatly. It is prefamed tnat they extend to New Guinea. 
The air is falubrious, the foi! fertile and habitable, offering va- 
rious produétions ft for the fypportof men: even cattle is not 
rare. Hogs and fow!s are found there, and fome fruits, not dif- 


ferent from thofe of Caftil:. They are very populous, and their 
inhabiiants appear to baleen to different races, fome are tawny 
like the Indians, others white, others red, and copper-coloured, 


and fome perfect necrocs. Thefe diverfities of {pecies, announc- 
ing a mixture of diferent races, fufficiently indicate that thefe 
iflands are contizuous to New Guinea, whence the inhabitants of 
them have had communication with thofe of the {pice iflands.’ 


The fecond voyage of Mendana produced only a fhort tran- 
fient fettlement on Santa Cruz, feen afterwards by captain 
Carteret, and called by him Egmont Ifland. Mendana could 
not find Solomon’s Iflands again, and died of fatigue, difap- 
pointment, and vexation. If a more permanent fettlement 
could have been obtained in this ifland, it was fuppofed that it 
would be an excellent fpot, from which Solemon’s iflands 
could be again di fcovered, or a fouthern continent, the great 
nes, t of ipeculation at that time, be fought for. ‘This feems 
to have ben the defign of Quiros in his voyage 1606; but the 
end was -iot attaine sd. Our author fu ppofes that the Sagittaria 
of Quiros was Otaheite, and his Dezana the modern Maitea. 
The ‘Tierra Auftral del Efpiritu Santo is pretty evidently the 
New Hebrides of the later voyages; but this former difco- 
very of Otaheite refts on very infecure grounds: the peculia- 
rity of the landing is common to all the Coral iflands, and the 
fame race inhabits the various fpots, which rife above the waves 
of this immenfe ocean. Quiros’ memorial 1s annexed; but 
befides that it is already publifhed in Mr. Dalrymple’s collec- 


tion, we fhould pafs it over, as, with little adherence to what 
he 
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lie faw, he defcribes what he withed to fee, and what the king 
wifhed to believe. 

Santa Cruz, as we have already remarked, was pretty certain- 
ly the Egmont [fland of captain Carteret; and this group was 
called by the Englifh navigator, Queen Charlotte’s Iflands. 
His narrative is therefore annexed; but to the Englifh reader 
it can afford little novelty. The notes of the French editor 
are trifling. : 

The great group of the New Hebrides was next difcovered 
by Bougainville in 1768, and called by him the Great Cy- 
clades. An extract from his voyage, fo far as it relates to 
this fpot, is fubjoined. It was on a group of iflands difcover- 
ed by this navigator, between latitude 140° and 150° that M. 
de L’ Angle loft his life, anticipating only we fear a more pain- 
ful or diftrefling end with M. de la Peroufe. Let us fele&t a_: 
fhort account of this able commander, and of his fatal end. 


« M. de Bougainville is the firft navigator who had any know- 
ledge of this archipelago. M. le compte de la Peroufe vifited it 
in December 1786. It was in one of the iflands belonging to it, 
named Mahouna, that vifcount de Langle, the chevalier Lamanon, 
and ten failors of the frigates Bouffole and Aftralabe, were trea- 
cheroufly mafficred by the natives, with whom they had lived to 
that moment on perfe&tly good terms. M. de Langle was the ho- 
nourable victim of the humane principles which directed the ex- 
pedition of M. de la Peroufe. If he had allowed himfelf, as pru- 
dence feemed to require, and felf-defencé made lawful, to make 
ufe_of the fuperiority of his arms as foon as his cutters were 
a-ground, and furrounded by the favages, he might eafily have 
difperfed them ; but he hoped to deliver himfelf from their per- 
fidy without punifhing them. ‘This trait of moderation has no 
example in the hiftory of modern navigators; and we may be af- 
fured, that M. de Langle will not have many imitators. It will 
not, doubtlefs, be thought improper, to take this opportunity of 
paying a flight tribute of praife to the memory of an officer, whom 
the French navy fincerely lamented, and the nation muft alfo 
regret. A mind, enlightened by the ftudy of ail {ciences ufeful to 
a feaman; an extenfive experience, confirmed by theory; a foul 
fuperior to dangers, yet fenfible of their extent; a coolnefs, which 
no event could difconcert ; a quick conception, an acute and prac- 
tifed eye, were the talents which prepared him to become in time, 
fuch a commander of our naval forces, as would have fupported 
with dignity and courage, the honour of the French flag.’ 


M. Bougainville’s tract was through the Archipelago of the 
New Hebrides, weftward, when he had nearly fallen in with 


the eaftern coaft of New South-Wales. He next bore away 
| to 
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to the north and a little eaftward, meeting with Loufiade, and 


pafling through the ftraits which leut. Shortland afterwards 


defcribed, diicovers near the northern extremity of New Geor- 
gia, (for fo we fhall call the group of iflands in general, to 
avoid prolixity) an excellent harbour. In all this tract he 
found the inhabitants of a dark colour .or black, generally al- 
moft naked, warlike, treacherous, and with few of the conve- 
niences or comforts of life. The cuftoms cof the New Hebrides, 

re fufliciently know from our own voyagers. Inthe bay which 
M. Bougainville difcovered in New Georgia, he found in a 
canoe which he had feized, the jaw of a man broiled, evident- 
ly intended for.a fea-ftock. ‘This circumftance the collector 
pafles over without any figns of abhorrence, till fome time 
afterwards, when he finds fome unequivocal traces of the fame 
cuftom in M. Surville’s Voyage, at Port Prailin. The hints and 
inftructions given to M.-dela Peroufe, which are next inferted, 
are taken almoft wholly from M, Surville’s voyage, to which 
we proceed ; and as it has never yet appeared in our language, 
or indeed correctly in any language, ’we fhall be a little more 
particular in our account. 

We have already faid, that M. Surville’s difcoveries were 
on the eaft and north-eaft of New Georgia. He fell in with 
the coaft, where it recedes a little to the weftward, and firft 
faw an ifland called, from this circumiftance, Ifle de Premier 
View, fomewhat te the north of Pert Praflin. The Indians, 
whom he firft faw, appeared numerous and friendly; they 
imitated the found of the boatfwain’s whiftle, and were en- 
chanted with the mufick of the fife. They were all, however, 
treacherous; and after different attempts to draw the boats” 
crews into an ambufcade, at laft attacked them in the moft un- 
favourable pofition they could find. Their javelins were 
thrown with incredible force; and from the effects, the ar- 
rows feem to have been poifonec. ‘Lhree men died from the 
wounds, and a piece of the {pear was forced into the vertebra of 
another, who died afterwards, with fuch violence, that it could 
only be taken out by cutting the bone. From this circum- 
ftance, Surville called thefe iflands the archipelago ef the 
Arfacides, as this word is fuppofed to be the original of aflaf- 
fins, and the old man of the mountain to be of this family. 
Port Praflin is a convenient harbour, but the anchorage is bad: 
the country around is marfhy, and the chief fruits which they 
faw, pwere the cabbage, palm, the cocoa-nut tree, and 
different kinds of almonds. By force they procured a young 


the account given of him. 


‘ He had fearce been two months on board before we per- 
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ceived the extreme facility with which he learnt our language: 
but his progrefs was retarded by ftaying three months among the 
Spaniards in Peru ; yet in this time he acquired the power of mak- 
ing himfelf tolerably well underftood in both languages. 

« What moft excited his aftonifhment at Lima was, the height 
and magnitude of the houfes: he could not perfuade himfelf that 
they were folid; and, in order to be convinced, endeavoured to 
fhake the walls. But his furprife redoubled daily, when he faw | 
the works and occupations of the Europeans; and he did not he- 
fitate to acknowledge, that they were greatly fuperior to his coun- 
trymen. Inthe paflage from Port Praflin to Peru, M. de Sur- 
ville made him always eat at his table; and he underftood very 
well that this was a particular favour, becaufe the treatment of the 
other Blacks was very different. When they arrived at Callao in 
Lima, after the death of M. Surville, who was accidentally drown- 
ed, young Lova voluntarily retired from the officer’s table, and 
undertook to wait as a fervant. 

‘ He was much efteemed, and indeed deferved it by his good 
qualities ; his expreflions of gratitude always proved that he knew 
the value of favours; and he never abufed the indulgence which 
was given him. 

« The only fault he difplays is the tranfport of rage or defpair, 
to which he gives way too eafily, and that may be attributed to 
his extreme fenfibility; but this emotion atts againft himfelf only, 
and is paft in an inflant: it is the anger of a child. His under- 
ftanding is acute ; and he learns with eafe and pleafure, whatever 
he is defired to undertake: he would certainly read very foon, if 
care was taken to inftrué him. 

‘ His honefty has at all times deferved commendation: he is 
rather fond of finery, but eafiiy gives it up; he well knows the 
ufe and value of money, but is not greatly attached toit, His 
moft lively defires appear to be thofe of gratifying his appetites. 
It is certain that his difpcfition is remarkably good, and is free 
from many faults that often are not prevented by a more careful 
education.’ 


The reptiles feem to be fingular, but are riot defcribed 
with much accuracy. They have the boar only of the quadrus 
peds, and our author faw a fufficient variety of water-fowl. 
The favages which came aboard, appeared acquainted with 
the different domeftic fowls which they faw, and imitated 
their notes: the ducks only feemed new to them. 


¢ The inhabitants of Port Praflin are of very ordinary ftatures 
but they are ftrong and mufcolar. They do not feem to fpring 
from the fame origin, fome being perfectly black, others only cop- 
per- 
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per-coloured : the former have woolly hair, very foft to the touch ; 
their forehead is fmall, their eyes rather tunk, the ‘ower part of 
the face fharp, and furaithed with fome little beard, and their 
whole figure has an expreflion of ferocity. They differ from the 
négroes iu having neither the nofe fo flat, nor the lips fo thick. 
Some of thofe who are copper-coloured have lank hair; but they 
do not all wear their hair in the fame form; in general they cut 
it round the head to the ears; fome keep it merely on the top of 
the head like a fkull-cap, fhave off the reft with a fharp ftone, and 
only leave at bottom a fmell circle of about an inch, which they 
fuffer to grow only to the length of that at top: the gr ater part 
keep a littie tuft upon the top of the head, and fome divide it in- 
to feveral little queues, by means of a gum, which makes the hair 
adhere together. There are few of them who do not powder their 
hair and their eye-brows with lime, which gives them the appear- 
ance of being dyed yellow when the powder has not been lately 
applied. Many alfo paint a white line over the eye-brows from 
One temple to the other. The women, of whom only one or two 
were feen in the canoes which paffed in fight of the flips, trace 
thefe lines along their cheeks alfo, and make others on their bo» 
foms from one thoulder to the other. 

‘ Both men and women are abfolutely naked, with merely a 
fcanty fcrap of matting tied at the wait. The men tattow their 
faces, arms, and other parts of the bodv; and fome of the de- 
fins thus executed are not unpleafing. The lobes of the ears are 
pierced by a hole, which in general is of a moft extraordinary fize. 
The crnzments they wear are of different kinds ; fome have great 
tings of fhell, or ofa very white fubilance, that appears to be bone ; 
others leaves of different trees or flowers. The partition of the nofe 
is alfo pierced ; and the ornamente of different kinds, waich they 
put through it, fo lengthen the cartilage, that in fome i: defcends 
to the edge oi the upper lip: ‘what they wear there is fometimes a 
wocden peg, and fometimes fuch rings as thofe in the:rears. But 
the ornament which feemis univerfal is the bracelet; the greater 
part wear it on the arm above the elbow, dnd it feems io be about 
an inch broad, and half an inch thick; it is made, as far as can 
be judged, of a fhell which is hard, opake, heavy, and fuperior 
jn wh:tenefs to the ivory of Senegal, and thé marble of Carrara; 
and under it hangs a circle of fhell, artfully worked. They who 
have not this bracelet wear another fort on the wrift; this goes 
fevera! times round, and is compofed of fmall bones of fifh, and 
other animals flrung upcn a thread. Some of them alfo hang up- 
on their neck a kind of comb, madv of a white ttone, upon which, 
according to Lova Sarega, they put a high value: and others were 
ebferved, who had a white fhell, about the fize of a pullet’s egg, 
fixed upon the forehead by threads, which went round the head.’ 


Crit. Rev. N. Ar. (IU.) Of. 1791. L Their 
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Their utenfils are neither dexteroufly nor artificially made: 
they do not greatly differ from thofe defcribed by our own 
voyagers from fome of the neighbouring iflands. The follow- 
ing almoft incredible account mutt reft on the credit of the 
journalifts and of Lova Sarega. 


« It appears that thefe people have fome knowledge of commerce: 
notwithiianding the fragility of their veffels, they take voyages 
of ten or twelve days, and guide themfelves by the motion of the 
ftars, fome of which they have learnt to diftinguifh from the reft. 
That they traffic with fome white people, or at leait much lefs 
black than themfelves, is concluded from an adventure which Lo- 
va Sarega related, declaring that he was an eye witnefs of it. He 
faw a boat come to land, not different in form from thofe of his 
own country, in which were fifteen or fixteen black men, three 
black women, and a white woman. The black women did nothing 
but chatter, the white woman wept inceflantly, lamenting a white 
man, who had gone into the fea to catch a turtle, and had been 
devoured by the fifhes. She was delivered of two white children, 
one of which died, whereupon fhe was inconfolable, and ftrangled 
herfelf with a little Jace fhe wore about her neck, and had ufed (as 
the Peruvians do their quipos) to mark the days of her abfence from 
her country by knots made upon it: as Lova alfo did when he was 
carried from his own ifland. He added that this white woman had 
very large pendants in her ears, of a golden colour ; that her nofe 
was pierced ; and that fhe was naked, excepting a {mall piece of 
ftuff, which reached from her waift to her knees. The boat in 
which fhe arrived, had brought alfo hogs, and a great quantity of 
cocoa-nuts. | 

‘ Lova confirmed his recital, by affirming pofitively, that his 
father often made voyages which lafted ten or twelve days, to a 
nation much lefs black than his own ; that he there changed black 
men for white, and brought back alfo fine cloths, covered with 
defigns, which ferved his countrymen to tie round their bodies.. 
To judge by the duration of the voyages, and the frailty of the 
veflels which make them, that this country inhabited by whites can 
be at no great diftance from Port Praflin, and fhould belong to the 
fame archipelago; perhaps it is one of the iflands of the eaftern: 
part which Surville afterwards difcovered.’ 


Surville went afterwards to the fouth-eaftern extremity of 
the group, but his fubfequent obfervations are not of very. 
great confequence. 

Captain Cook’s ‘ complete Recognition’ é the New He- 
beides follow, which inttead of being tranflated, is properly 

taken from the Englifh work ; and this is followed by the jour- 

nal of the voyage of the Spanite: frigate Princefa. “The ex- 
tract is only, however, introduced to fhow, that the Princefa 
felk 
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Fell in with Candlemafs thoals, difcovered by Mendana on the 
north of New Sieaaght Our author fufpects that they fell in 
with the Friendly Ifands; but this refts on a very vague 
foundation: 

Mr. Shortland’s voyage follows, with a table of longitudes 
and latitudes of different places as determined by that naviga- 
tor; and the narrative is illuftrated by notes. In thefe, the 
author feems angry with Mr. Shortland, that he did not re- 
cognife thefe ftraits to be the fame as M. Bouga 1inville had feen, 
or that it had not been noticed by the compiler of the voyages 
from Botany-Bay. It is certain that Surville’s iflands were 
laid down in fome maps 3 but the accounts were fo vague and 
indifcriminate, that fome judicious geographers doubted their 
exiftence; and Mr. Dalrymple fuppofed, that he had wi 4 
fallen in with New Britain, and which he confequently b> 
lieved was the fame as Solomon’s Hlands of Mendana. We 
do not, however, fee, that every navigator is obliged to re- 
concile what he has feen with every preceding voyage: the 
compiler has denied that he wifhed to be unjuft, but lays the 
blame on the infufficiency of hisinformation. ‘The reft of the 
notes betray a little too much petulance, and rather a with to 
find fault. 

General remarks on all the voyages are fubjoined. In the 
firft of thefe, the author endeavours to fhow that the iflands 
of Solomon, difcovered by Mendana in 1567, were feen by 
Carteret in 1767, by Bougainville in the following year, by 
Surville in 1769, and by Shortland in 1788. Gower’s Ifland 
of Carteret is fuppofed to be the Ifle Inatendu of Surville; 
and the ftraits of Bougainville and Shortland are pretty cer- 
tainly the fame. New Georgia lies between the 6th and 11th 
degrees of fouth latitude nearly, and from 3 to 10 degrees of 
longitude eaft of New Ireland: this general conclufion from 
the “Spanith narratives is the fubject of the fecond fection of 
the remarks, and the third is the application of Figueroa’s def- 
cription of the Ifles of Solomon, to the archipelago of the Ar- 
facides of the modern navigators, with the proof of their iden- 
tity. 

The 4th and 5th fedétions are defigned to prove the identi- 
ty of the iflands of Santa Cruz, difcovered by Mendana; with 
the Charlotte iflands of Carteret; and the Terra Auttralis 
Spiritus Sanati, with the great Cyclades of Bougainville, and 
the New Hebrides of Cook. In thefe queftions our author 
fucceeds very well. The 6th relates to the difcovery of New 
Caledonia by capt. Cook: it is profefledly inferted to com- 
plete the knowledge of the A:quatorial fea; but feemingly 
to blame captain Cook a little for not having given to the 
French navigator a fufficient fhare of merit. 
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The land of Loufiade, difcovered by Bougainville, is the 
next fubje&t of confideration ; but it offers litle novelty. ‘The 
country is faid to be fertile, and fome reafons render it rather 
probable, that the coaft of the Geelvink is, as we have faid, 
the northern part of this ifland, or rather the northern pro- 
jecting capes of an archipelago. ‘The remarks on fome aflem- 
blage of iflands to the eaft of New Ireland afford nothing 
very interefting. 

The charts which illuftrate this work are numerous, inte- 
refting, and ufefals The analyfis of, and the information 
employed, in corre€ting the more perfect ones, are next def 
cribed. ‘They appear to be conftructed with great ikill and 
accuracy; but it is impoflible to follow thefe details without 
tran{cribing the whole chapter. M. Buache’s memoir, which 
concludes the volume, has alreztly been the fubjet of our 
remarks in the lait Appendix. An abftract of it is only infert- 
ed. . : 

Thefe difcuffions may appear perhaps too extenfive ; but it 
ean never be improper to fix with precifion the fituation of 
different countries: to the navigator it is of the moft effential 
fervice : to the philofopher it is an interefting- employment. 
This enquiry may anfwer another good purpofe. Thole who 
may have been feduced by the f{plendid defcriptions of Quiros, 
will now find with certainty that they had very little founda- 
tion ; and it will be to no purpofe to reft on promifes calcu~ 
Jated only to deceive, and on deferiptions defignedly delufive: 





A Treatife on the Fevers of famaica, with fome Obfervations 
on the Intermitting Fever of America, and an Appendix, con 
taining fome Hints on the Means of preferving the Health of 
Soldiers in hot Climates. By R. Fackfony AL, D. 8ve. 
6s. 6d. Boards. Murray. 179t-. 


THE hurry of a camp is not always incompatible with ftudy . 
~ and reffection on the fubjets of medicine: the peculiar 
{cenes which it furnifhes may with a little care be faithfully 
preferved ; and the reflection on thefe {cenes may fit the phy« 
fician for more careful obfervation, and mature his judgment 
fo as to fuggeft a more difcerning practice. Dr. Jackfon tells 
us, with a prepoffefling candour, that he engaged in the cure 
of difeafes with a general idea of common practice only: his 
improvements were the fuggeftions of experience, collected 
with care from the bed-fide, matured by a fubfequent exami- 
nation of the beft medical authors. With few prejudices, he 
has obferved with care; and, with little obftinacy, has com- 
pared his obferyations with thofe of others, marking their co- 
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acidence or difagreement. ‘The account of the paroxyfms of 
intermittenis aud icmittents 1s by much the beft we have re- 
ceived fince the pericd of Cleghorn. 

Fevers are the fame difeafes in every age and every climate: 
their eflenceconfifts in isvegulat action of the nervous fyitem,and 
an unequal determination of the fluids; their caufs are either 
a fudden diminution of the vis vite from cold, or a more gra- 
dual one by a fedative miafma: the conneétion between the 
caufes and the change in the body is not eafily explained. ‘ihe 
fimilarity of fevers, however, in different countries, depends 
on that of their caufes; and the firit great divifion is into in- 
termittents and more continued fevers. The {pecies are de- 
termined by their peculiar forms, and the varieties by diiferent 
appearances, derived from <he conftitutiong affefted. The fi- 
milarity of fevers in their outline our author particularly no- 
tices, and compares that at Savannah la Mar with the endemic 
of North America: the latter. is more certainly and pe culiarly 
jn intermittent; for the former, though it appears in a remit- 
ting form, feems to combine many of the diftinguifhing marks 
of the more continued fever. ‘The tertian was the moft fre- 
quent forma of fever in Jamaica; but the double tertian, with 
fimilar paroxyfms on alternate days, was more fo. It was, 
however, of a kind between the double tertian and the femi- 
tertiana; forthe fecond tertian fcareely finifhed its courfe be- 
fore it was taken up by the fucceeding fit of the firft. The 
fever of the.odd day, or the firft tertian, ufually returned later 
and later, with decreafing force, while the fever of the even 
day anticipated its period, and increafed. Our author thinks 
he has feen the quotidian ; but he feems to fuppofe its appear- 
ance fufpicious, for the attack. was in the evening, and the in- 
termiffion was fearcely perfeét. Quotidians, though uncom- 
mon, certainly exift: we have feen fevers confifting of pa- 
roxyfms, equal in force, and fimilar in appearance, return 
every morning about feven or eight o’clock. Dr. Jackfon 

mentions an apparent combination of a tertian with a quoti- 
dian, having three feparate exacerbations in forty-eight hours, 
two of which regularly returned alike. ‘This is certainly the 
femitertiana primi ordinis of Galen, he triple tertian of Cleg- 
horn. ‘The hemitriteus of the ancients was more purely a 
remittent, without diftinct intermiflions; perhaps a fever of 
the fame kind only, with longer paroxyims. In Jamaicz, the 
frequent eons, uae of fever rendered the obfervations often 
doubtful; and our author does not clearly refer the difeafe, jutt 
defcribed, to the triple tertian, though we think there is little 
doubt of its nature. 


§ It would be a matter of fome utility could we learn to faretell, 
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fromthe nature of the types, the accidents that are likely to happen 


in the progrefs of the difeafe, or to form a probable conjeQure of 


the event. Something certainly may be gained if we obferve with 
attention. Thus I may remark, that I never found anticipations 
of one hour or even two to be of much confequence in the fevers 
of Jamaica, particularly if they happened at an early period ; ; yet 
if they were longer, or did not happen till after a long continuance 
of the difeafe, they often indicated an approaching crifis. ‘On the 
contrary, where the paroxy{m anticipated twelve or fourteen hours 
at one time, there was always fufpicion of danger, at whatever pe- 
riod this might happen. It either indicated danger and malignity, 
or a difpofition in the fever to change to a continued form. An- 
ticipating fevers were likewife obferved to be more difpofed to ter- 
minate more fpeedily, than thofe which fteadily preferved the fame 
hour of return. This feems to have been known to the ancients. 
But farther, as anticipating types are generally a fign of increafing 
violence, though of a more fpeedy termination, fo the poftponing 
of the paroxy'm, has ufually been allowed to indicate a difeafe, 
whofe violence has begun to decline. Such is the common obferva- 
tion, nor have I ever found it to be otherwife ; unlefs in fome cafes 
of weaknels and inpaired fenfibility, where the fatal paroxy{m did 
not come on till after the ufual hour of attack.’ 


In different countries the hour of attack of each fpecies is 
different ; and it is not eafy, perhaps it is not very ufeful, to 
afcertain the nature of the fever from the firft paroxyfm. The 
bilious vomitings were not, according to Dr, Jackfon’s obfer- 
vations, confined to the fingle tertian, though they feem to 
have been more commonly confined to the tertian type. They 
are almoft peculiar to intermittents, for his quotidians were 
{carcely of that kind, and quartans did not occur to him. 

The ewxiflence of ctitical days in fevers, for influence would 
be an improper term, is fupported by our author’s obferva 
tions, ‘The days, which appear in his practice to have heen 
critical, are tl.2 3d, 5th, 7th, gth, tith, 13th, 17th: the 
Sth day feemed more particularly fatal. In this account, the 
periods or revolutions of the fever were reckoned, and the 
types fimplified: thus every revolution of a tertian was reckon- 
ed as 48 hours, though often completed in lefs, while the cor- 
refponding paroxyfms of the double tertian were confidered as 
the fame difeafe, ‘The chief variations from this courfe arofe 
from anticipating or poftponing paroxyfms, where the fum of 
the anticipations or delays amounted to 24 hours in the courfe 
of the difeafe. In the double tertian too, if the fecond dif- 
eafe terminated the fever, it would appear to end on the even 
day, reckoning from the firft tertian, though in reality on an 
odd day, reckoning from the fecond ; and the contrary. In 
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general, the fever, which originates in a relapfe, or is dated 
from a remarkable change of fymptoms, runs a courfe of the 
fame length as the firft fever ; ; and this new courfe is often re- 
peated, though in the reckoning we are not to expect the 
whole repeated, but only fo much of the difeafe as intervened 
between the two changes. The revolutions are feptenary; and 
thefe, occafionally interfering with the paroxy{ms, produce 
fometimes a little irregularity. 

Our author proceeds to the hiftory of the doétrine, or ob- 
fervations ef critical days, and gives an accurate account of 
the fentiments of different authors. In his examination of Dr. 
Cullen’s doctrine, he feems to have committed a flight error 
in comparing his own obfervations on intermittents, or remit- 
tents, with the profeffor’s on continued fevers: £ fo far as we 
have been able to obferve, between the 7th and the 14th day, 
there are no remarkable critical days, except a fatal termina- 
tion on the roth {in confequence probably, as our author has 
fuggefted, and we fhall foon notice, of the paroxyfm on the 
gth) may be confidered as fuch.’ If, after the 14th, any day 
deferves to be ftyled critical, it is certainly the 17th, and, in 
this, the intermittents and continued fevers concur. The fol- 
lowing obfervations will explain the circumftances which may 
fometimes occafion the v ariety. 


« It often happened that the fymptoms of the difeafe underwent 
a material change on the fifth. It terminated on the ninth, or 
perhaps only put on a new appearance on the ninth, its final ter- 
mination, not happening till after another period of five days. In 
the fame manner, a change of fymptoms on the feventh, was fol- 
lowed by a crifis on the thirteenth ; or if the change of fymptoms 
was not obferved till the ninth, the-crifis probably did not make 
its appearance till the feventeenth. Such change of fymptons on 
the odd days, (where we may fee with propriety enough, that one 
difeafe was accumulated upon another), there being feldom any 
previous marks of crifis, was by no means uncommon; yet it hap- 
pened ftill oftener, that the paroxyfm of the odd day declined ; 
the original difeafe terminated imperfe@ly, whillt a new one began 
the day following, which was an even day. By fuch accidents 
the order of the days of crifis was changed. And from the laft 
mentioned caufe the fourteenth, as a f-cond feventh, becomes re- 
markable among the critical periods of fevers. - This idea of a 
fecond feventh occurred to me many years ago, and long before I 
was acquainted with the opinions of Hippocrates or of Galen. It 
now receives information from the teftimony of thefe careful ob- 
fervers.’ 


The remarks, which we have juft now hinted at, refpecting 
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the fatal termination, we fhall fubjoin. We think them very 
judicious and accurate. 


‘ The even days were obferved to be fatal in the proportion of 
three to one, in thofe fevers, which came under my care during 
the time that I lived in Jamaica. The faét which is curious and 
hitherto, I believe, unnoticed, was aifcovered in the following 
manner. That I might the better trace the progrefs of nature 
through the whole courfe of the fever, a fubjeét which. then en- 
groffed my chief attention, I vifited often, and fpent much of my 
time in the apartments of the fick. Among other things | dif- 
covered the manner in which death more ufua'ly approacned. ‘The 
natural courfe of the paroxyfm appeared generally to be finifhed, 
or the action of the febrile caufe feemed actually to have ceafed. 
The lightning before death, as it is termed, which has been ge- 
gerally attributed to the lait efforts of dying nature, was frequent- 
ly feen to take place. ‘This was even fometimes fo remarkable, as 
to give flattering hopes of a favourable crifis, yet in a fhort {pace 
of time, the powers of life begun to fail, and at laft were gra- 
dually extinguifhed, like an expiring taper. ‘The crifis, ftridtly 
fpeaking, happened on the odd days, equa'ly the fame on thofe 
who died as in thofe who recovered : only I had inaccurately accuf- 
tomed myfelf to refer the critica! period to that moment where 
the figns of crifis were firit perceived ; in the other, I had confi- 
dered it as happening at the hour of actual death. Thus it was 
obferved in thofe fevers which terminated fatally on the even days, 
that the powers of life, though irrecoverably exhaufted, were not 
totally extinguifhed by the paroxyfm of the odd day. This pa- 
roxy{m, in fhorr, feemed to decline after the ufaal duration. It left 
the body in fome meafure free from difzafe ; but fo completely de- 
ranged in the vital functions, that the action of living, though it 
often went on for a few hours, could not be continued long. In 
this manner, the hour of death was frequently protra&ed to the 
even day ; yet death happened fometimes on the even days, from 
another caufe. The decline of the paroxyfm, which in many 
cafes was hardly perceptible, in others as very plain. ‘he difeafe 
terminated; but a new one recurring after a fhort interval, {peedi- 
ly puta period to exiftence. In the mild fever of Jamaica, death 
ufually approached in the gradual manner I have jutt defcribed ; 
yet in cafes of much violence and malignity, the fatal termination 
was frequently on an odd day. In fuch cafes the patient died in 
the height of the paroxy{m, carried off by convulfions, apoplexy, 
or other accident.” 


On the general caufes of fever our author mentions fome 
fingular feéts refpecting the unhealthinefs of peculiar fitua- 
tions. Marthes, regularly or frequently overflowed by the 
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fea, are not, he tells us, unhealthy; or at leaft not the caufe 
of putrid fevers. ‘The fact is certainly true: we have known 
the vicinity of marfhes, only overflowed at {pring-tides, far 
from an unhealthy fituation. ‘The habitual expofure to other 
marfhes, though it may not produce fever, feems ‘ peculiarly 
unfriendly to the principle of life." Dr. Jackfon informs us, 
that in the lower diftricts of Georgia, in America, the white 
females feldom live beyond the age of forty, the males feldom 
above fifty; but Europeans, who had arrived at manhood be- 
fore they came there, live to a good old age. Our author tells 
us he is credibly informed that, at Peterfborough in Virginia, 
there is not a fingle inftance of a perfon born, and conftantly 
living there, who reaches his twenty-firft year. He faw a man 
in his twentieth year, fhown as an inftance of advanced age; 
who was verging, from decay, without any particular difeafe, 
to the grave. In the encampment of armics, he advifes the 
pofition to be chofen at a diftance from marfhes ; and, if pof- 
fible, one defended from the exhalations by an intervening 
hill or wood. Where the winds are regular, and directed 
from the fpot, we fuppofe it will anfwer as well. ‘The ap- 
proach of new and full moon feemed decidedly, from our 
author’s obfervations, to have fome effect as an exciting 
caufe of fevers; and to Dr. Jackfon’s very candid and un- 
prejudiced obfervations much attention is due. 

‘The proximate caufe of fevers is next confidered; but the 
caufes afligned by different authors are only noticed. We have 
already given a few hints on this fubject in the prefent article: 
they may appear in fome meafure problematical, and we de- 
fign them at prefent to be fo. 

The defcription of the fever at Jamaica ts next, confidered : 
it is the tertian of warm climates, occafionally attended with 
inflammatory, nervous, putrid, or bilious fymptoms, accord- 
ing to the time of the year, or the conftitution of the patient. 
The prognofis in thefe fevers confifts alfo of detached facts, 
which we find it very difficult to abridge : we muft notice two 
or three of the moft remarkable circumftances. Vomiting, our 
author obferves, that continued during the remiflion, was gene- 
rally dangerous: when it abated with the fever it was of little 
importance. Emetics, however, often rendered it continual. 
What was difcharged furnifhed, of courfe, fome means of 
judging of the event. The vomiting of a clear and ropy li- 
quor, in which flakes of a dark coloured mucus were found 
{wimming, was a dangerous fymptom ; and it occurred where 
the remitfion was indiftinét, and the fweats partial and in- 
complete. Eruptions about the mouth are generally confider- 
ed as critical, and indeed are commonly, but not always fo: 
we 
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we do not recollect any author that has defcribed the kinds fo 
diftinctly as Dr. Jackfon, and his remarks will apply in a great 
degree to this climate. An eruption about the corners of the 
mouth, that comes out frecly, after about the third revolution, 
in our climate after about the fifth day, is ufeful. On the 
contrary, an eruption earlier, efpecially if black, in hard 
knobs, or, as our autor expreffes it, like iron burnt blifters, 
and which makes its way with difficulty, fhows danger and 
malignancy. Coldnefs, or cold fweats, our author did not 
find to be a fatal fymptom, if not attended with a ftriure on 
the {kin, or a weak tremulous pulfe. 

The difference between a crifis and a fimple remiffion is a 
fubject of much more importance in the intermittents of warm 
climates, than in the continued fevers of ours. ‘The inter- 
miflion of the pulfe, however it be accounted for, was one of 
the fymptoms of a crifis. The particular feeling of the fkin, 
m which there was an equal fmoothnefs, and a total abfence 
ef fpafmodic ftricture, a fenfation inits different degrees well 
known to every practitioner, was one of the beft and moft fa- 
lutary fymptoms. 

The cure of the Jamaica fever is introduced by fome here- 
tical opinions, refpeCting the vis medicatrix nature. Our au- 
thor fuppofes that nature never cures a fever; that the caufe 
lofes its deleterious power, or the conftitution is habituated to 
it, and the ufual influence is no longer dangerous. ‘This is an 
opinion which a careful examination of appearances will fug- 
geii; and we have formerly obferved, in terms lefs {trong per- 

aps than thofe of Dr. Jackfon, that nature is blind in her ef- 
forts, mifdirects often her powers, and requires fometimes to 
be guided, and occafionally to be fuperfeded in her conduct. 
Our difeafes, we agree with our prefent author, are ‘ certain- 
ly not removed in confequence of a regular defignin the me- 
chanifm of the frame?’ in fevers, the cure is effected often 
without any vifible effort, frequently during a deliquium, when 
the fundtions refume their healthy regularity, and the crifes 
are very often the figns of the cure, rather than the caufes. 
In all this there is much good fenfe and found obfervation ; 
and when it is admitted that, after the obftructions are re- 
moved, the difeafe may be left to nature, it ought to be faid, 
remove dangerous congeftions, and the caufe of the difeafe 
will foon lofe its influence. Our author is accurate in another 
remark, that a fever once formed will continue to run its 
courfe. We might perhaps have excepted the tertian of Ja- 
maica, if he had not told us, that he did not find the bark 
ftop it: the effets of this remedy were cordial and tonic on- 
ly, unlefs given in dofes that we fhould think enormous— 
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half an ounce every other hour. By large and early dofes of 
bark, the fever, in one inftance, he tells us, was fufpended ; 
but the patient continued weak and uneafy, till the period of 
the expected crifis. In general, he feems not to have ufed the 
bark in thefe very large dofes in the Jamaica tertian anti- 
mony, when the fever was formed, feemed equally ufelefs in 
fiopping it; but, when given early, was ufeful ; would at 
other times mitigate a paroxy{m, or, when given near the 
critical period, would render the crifis more complete. In 
the Jamaica fever, when inflammatory, bleeding was premif- 
ed; anda gentle vomit, when the ftomach was loaded. The 
principal remedy was a dilute folution of falts, with a little 
emetic tartar, and fometimes a little laudanum. 


* A powder compofed of nitre, camphire, emetic tartar, and 
opium, was likewife employed with fuccefs ; but the liberal ufe of 
warm bathing, was ftill more to be depended upon. No perfon 
perhaps, will refufe confent to the method of proceeding, which 
J Have hitherto recommended ; but when I mention a free and 
bold ufe of cold bathing, even in an early ftage of this fever, I 
do not expect the fame conceflion. To dafh cold water on the 
head and fhoulders of a perfon in a fever, has an appearance of 

_safhnefs and hazard. I can, however, produce the teftimony of 
repeated experience for the fafety of the practice, no lefs than for 
its fuccefs in procuring remiflion ; and fhall therefore confider it a 
duty to recommend it warmly to the public. Wherever it was em- 
ployed, and the cafes in which it was tried, were numerous, a 
calm and equable perfpiration, additional tone and vigour, with 


great abatement of irritability, were conftantly obferved to en- 
fue.’ 





« Bliftering on the contrary even at an early period, was ge- 
nerally of fervice; as alfo were opiates, and a judicious ufe of the 
warm bath ; but cold bathing with falt-water, was, of all others, 
the remedy of the moft powerful effect. I do dot pretend to fay, 
that it abfolutely ftopped the courfe of the fever; but I can fay 
with truth, that it generally reftored the diftinQion of paroxyfm 
and remiffion, diminifhed irritability, and imparted a degree of 
tone and vigour to the fyftem, which was juftly confidered as a 
fign of fafety.’ 





« We ought always to bear in mind, that in dangerous and dif. 
ficult cafes, feeble remedies or even powerful ones timidly ufed, 
are of little avail. Cold bathing, employed with timidity, failed 
of doing good in fome inftances. I met with no example where 
the boldeft ufe of it did harm. It was feldom, I mutt again re- 
peat, that it did not fucceed in obviating irritability, in checking 
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he putrefcen: tendency, and in imparting to the fy ‘tem that degree 
of tone and vigour in which faiety is obferved to confift,’ 


We perceive, that in the moit malignant kind of the Ja- 
‘maica fev cr, our author gave opium, in quautity fuiicient to 
produce a low degree of intoxication. 

We have giyen the whole of our author's $ recommendation 

ef cold- bathing, except ‘he varies which occur in th: notes. 
The firft hint he feems (o nave had of 3 it was from the mafter 
pf a thip, who obferved, that, at the Havanna, feveral of the 
men who had fevers jumped overboard, and thofe who were 
not drowned were found to be gre atly relieved. It is men- 
tioned too, he adds, by Butbequius in his Iter. Conftantinop. 
pr. Jackfou i is not aware, that it is not a new remedy evenin 
Europe, An inftance of its gaod effets occur in Dr. Willis? 
tract de Anima Brut toruml, p- “264, where he ordered it in a vio- 
Jent fever attended with wild delirium. The ancients, and fome 
moderns, ufed it fince that time, in the ardené and inflamma- 
tory fevers as well as in putrid fevers, In the latter it i¢ re- 
commended by Galen, mentioned by Ludwig, and what, ap- 
pears nearer our author’s purpofe, was employed by De Hahn 
in the Tritophea Wratiflavienfis of Sauvages. In Chardin’s 
‘Travels, that author defcribes the method employed in curing 
his own fever, which confifted of throwing the coldeft water 
on his head, neck, t! highs, and feet. Cyrillus, a Neapolitan 
phyfician, | direéts his patient to be forinkled with fnow. 

‘The yellow fever of the Welt Indies feems, by our author’s 
PS once to be a typhus, attended with great irritability 
and proftration of {trength. It is almoft peculiar to ftrangers 
op their arrival from Europe ; ; and negroes, who come from 
thence, are attacked with it, though when brought from Africa 
are not liahle to the difeafe, Creales are only attacked when 
they have left their native country for fome time, and return 
toit. The fever is of three kinds; the firft is of a rapid pu- 
trefactive tendency, and in this the yellownefs is mot fre- 
quent: the fecond more nearly refembles the continued ner- 
yous fever ; the third is attended with great irritation, and marks 
of inflammatory diathefis, The hiftory follows, and every 
fymptom, together with the diffeCtion, fhows that the highett 
degree of weakriefs, relaxation, and putrefaCtion, prevail in the 
true yellow fever, Bleeding was rather a preparatory than 
an eflential remedy 5 yet it relieved local pain and head-ach. 
Blifters to the enigaltric region, in this and the malignant ter- 
tian of Jamaica, were ufeful; but the chief remedy, which 
Our author trufts to, in the Micon fpecies of yellow fever, 
iS altern ate warm and cold bathing. The vomiting, he tells 


us, has iometimes been checked by plentiful draughts of rum 
and 
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aiid water. In the third fpécies, there Wére various fymptoms 
of a diffolved ftate of the blood; and, in this, Dr. Jackfon 
allows emetics were of more fervice than in any other fpecies 
of 32 amaica fever. 

The intermitting fever of America is thé next object of at= 
tention ; and, in the deferi iption before us, it dppeats to be on 
ly a fingle tertian, diftinguifhed by fymptoms of péculiat vio= 
lence. The firft fymptoms of debility were often fo flight; {6 
tranfitory, and frequently abfent, that they deferve not; in Dr. 
Jackfon’s opinion, to be ‘confidered as the caufe of the fubfe= 
quent phenomena. Our author next traces the peculiarities 
of the difeafe in the different provinces where he obferved it 
in his attendance on the army. We need only remark in ge= 
heral, that the active campaign in the winter 1780-81, not= 
withftanding want of covering, expofure to the weather; 
damps, and wet frem rain, as well as from wading riversy was 
remarkably healthy. Indeed change of place was, in generaly 
uleful, though this we are fometimes inclined to attribute te 
removing from marfhy fituations. Dr. Jackfon rather thinks 
the exercile of geftation was of fervice, and only exeludes its 

tility from cafes of local inflammation and delitium: in his 
own cafe, which was a bilious fever, feemingly of the inter= 
mittent kind, a journey, though in an open carriage expofed 
to rain, feemed greatly to relieve: Jt was a remedy in his own 
way, 2 cold-bath, and it produced the ufual tonic effect of the 
bath. Among the fymptoms of peculiar danger are mentioned 
a flufhed face, but at the fame time dark and overcaft; or 2 
greafy dufky appearance, with a look of fternnefs and defpend= 
ence, particularly with a white glutinous covering on the 
tongue. 

‘fhe remedies, except the bark, did not feem to do much 
fervice. Dr. Jackfon felected thirty men affected with the 
fever about the fame time: to ten he gave repeated emetics} 
to ten others different kinds of cathartics ; and to the remiain= 
ing ten, no medicine at all. The progrets was nearly the fame 
in each clafs, though he feems to think, that in thofe who took 
the cathartics, the paroxyims were mi ilder, more regular drid 
difiinét. The operation and marlagement of emetits are, if 
6ur author’s opinion, miftaken. ‘They are; he remarks, foiné= 
times of ufe te leflen indammatory diathefis, (and prepate for 
the exhibition of bark; for this diathefis and, in fome corift!s 
tutions, it appears only i in a hard pulfe) the artery dtes not 
freely expand; the fkin is contracted, and the pet{pitationi 
not free: the falutary effets of the bark in the cure of intéi 
mittents are confequently prevented. Dr. Jackfon, as we have 
already hinted, gives the bark in large dofes; and whet it is 

6 rejected 
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rejected by the ftomach, or pafles off by ftool, he thinks the 
fever relieved by it, with the fame certainty as if it was retain 
ed. The dofe is, however, generally kept below what will ex- 
cite vomiting. ‘The bark feems to act, it is remarked, by fups 

orting the tone, and giving fome degree of inflammatory dia- 
thefis; fo that it is only by accident a fpecific in intermittents, 
becaufe intermittents are moft commonly connected with atony. 


¢ It is univerfally known, that the powers of bark feldom fail 
in the cure of intermitting fevers, where given in fufficient quan- 
tity; yet I muft alfo obferve, that its virtues do not feem to ex- 
tend farther than to a temporary fufpenfion of the paroxyfms. 
That bark does not eliminate or deftroy the aftual caufe of the 
difeafe, appears plainly from this fact, that relapfes are frequently 
the confequence of thofe circumftances which occafion debility, 
or which counteract the effect of this tonic remedy. To which 
we may add, that though relapfes are often of a different type from 
the original fever; yet as they generally happen on an even day 
from the fuppreffion of the paroxy{m, there can be little room to 
doubt that the old complaint again refumes its courfe, though it 
probably in the meantime, lofes feveral of its original fymptoms. 
Tt is a fact likewife which we ought not to omit mentioning, but 
which in general does not feem to be much attended to, that fome 
periods are more remarkable for the relapfe of intermitting fevers 
than others. I obferved before, that relapfes almoft confiantly 
happen on the even days, and now add, that the moft remarkable 
of thefe days are the fixth, the eighth, twelfth, fourteenth, 
twentieth, twenty-fecond, twenty-eighth, and thirtieth. The fours 
teenth, is remarkable for relapfes above all the others. Next to 
it we may rank the twelfth, twentieth, and twenty-fecond ; unlefs 
in times of very prevailing ficknefs, where the fixth and eighth 
often come in for a great fhare. If we take pains to examine the 
particular circumftances of the patient, and attend to the nature 
and degree of the prevailing epidemic, we may often be enabled 
to form a tolerable conjecture with regard to the moft probable 
period of return.’ 


The Heflians, who retain their prejudices againft the bark; 
fuffered feverely from the tertian. ‘There was a Heffian re 
giment which loft } of its men: fome Britifh regiments loft 4, 
while others, ferving in the fame place, and partaking of the 
fame hardfhips, are faid not to have loft +4. 

The laft part of this work is a review of the praCtice of phy- 
ficians in febrile difeafes from the days of Hippocrates. If our 
article had not been already fo far extended, we might have 
added fome obfervations on thefe remarks: we may be at leaft 
allowed to fuggeft, that our author is not fufficiently complai- 
fant 
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fant to Dr. Sydenham, nor fufficiently acquainted with Dr. 
Stahl’s works, to form an accurate opinion. 

‘The Appendix confilts of judicious remarks on the manage- 
ment of foldiers in hot climates: they relate chiefly to necef- 
fary exercife, and cautious or abftemious living. Some re- 
marks on the qualifications of regimental furgeons, and on the 
inutility of general hofpitals, deferve attention. 

Such is nearly the aa before us, which we have fuffiicient- 
ly praifed by the minute examination we have beftowed on it. 
On fome points Dr. Jackfon differs from his predeceflors; in 
fome we think that we perceive the too great influence of par- 
ticular opinions: we have neither endeavoured to reconcile 
the contending parties, nor to correct the fuppofed error. 
Having never practifed in hot climates, it would have been rafh 
and unreafonable to have interfered on cither fubject. In ge- 
neral, from the candour, the judgment, and ability of our 

author in thofe points where we are better able to judge, 
we are much prepofleifed in his favour; and we think this 
work one of the moft rational and moft ufeful medical trea- 
tifes on the fubje€t that we have feen fince the days of Cleg- 
horn and Senac. 





4 new Tranflation of Ifaiah; with Notes fupplementary to thofe 
of Dr. Lowth, late B ifhop of London, and containing Re- 
marks on many Parts of his Iranflation and Notes. By a 
Layman. 8vo.e 5s. boards. Johnfon. 1790. 


T’ would be unfortunate if the acknowledged merit of any 
verfion were to preclude all farther examination and every 
future enquiry; or that criticifm fhould be ever fo far over- 
awed by a name, however refpectable, as to feel a religious 
apprehenfion when fhe again approaches a work once illuftrated 
by a mafter’s hand. On a fubjeat fo difhcult as that of the 
ancient prophecies, the misfortune would be {till greater; for 
minute anxious enquiry, frequent roflecuon, an attentive exa- 
mination, and a careful comparifon, e particularly requifite 
in afcertaining the meaning of many different paflages. On 
thefe accounts we have followed the ‘ Layman’ with fome care 
in his attempt fanctos recludere fontes, atque haurire; and 
though we differ from him often in. his principles, and fre- 
quently in his interpretations, we can chearfully praife his di- 
ligence, his acutenefs, his learning, and his induftry. 

This tranflation is not wholiy new: fome parts of it 
were publifhed in the firft and third Numbers of the firft 
volume of ‘ Commentaries and EWfays.’ ‘They were noticed 
with refpet in our L¥ 11th yolume, p. 481, and in ourxLiud 
volume, 
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volume, p. 424. As the whole, however, now appears to» 
gether, we muft take a larger fcope, for the former tran- 
lation only included the twelve firft chapters of Ifaiah; chap- 
ter lii. 13, and li. 12. 

After a compliment, perhaps too fhort, and apparentiy 
forced, to the former very refpectable tranflator of this fublime 
and animated prophet, the Layman mentions fome of the rea- 
fons which induced him again to tranflate the whole of Ifaiah: 
we fay fome of the reafons, for it will be foon evident that he 
does not affign all. Thofe paffages, which are cited in the 
New Teftament, from the prophet, it is remarked, are effen- 
tially different from Dr. Lowth’s tranflation. An inftance of 
the diffimilarity is in Romans xv. 21, where it is intended to 
cite the two lait fentences of the fifty-fecond chapter of Ifaiah: 
but if the bifhop’s 


© Verfion be juft, the original conveys a very different meaning 
from the citation. In like manner three fentences of Ifaiah liii. 8. 
are underftood to be cited in Ads viii. 33 ; but two of thefe fen- 
tences in the bifhop’s verfion are ¢otally different from the citation. 
He hath not attempted in either of thefe cafes to reconcile the 
difference or to account for it. It appears to me in the higheft 
degree probable, that in both there was a perfe&t agreement be- 
tween the original and the citation; and that the difference was 
occafioned by the corruption of the original, either by accident or 
defign. - I may add, that if the two firft fentences of Ifaiah liii. 4. 
which are cited in Matt. vill. 17. as being fulfilled in the cures 
performed by our Saviour on certain difeafed perfons, be rightly 
tranflated by the bifhop, they are ftrangely miiapplied * by the 
evangelift: but the miftake is certainly in the tranflation, and not 
in the application. Several other examples of the fame kind will 
be obferved by every attentive reader.’ 


Thefe dre objections that have been often made and anfwere 
ed. In almoft every inftance, where the Old Teftament is 
quoted, it is from the LXX, a text in general correé, but fome- 





‘ * See Bifhop Pearce’s Commentary on St. Matthew. This learned writer, 
merely on account of the fuppofed mifapplication of the prophecy, conjectures, that Matt. 
Viii. 17. may be an interpolation. Dr. Sykes in his Effays on the Truth of the 
Chriftian Religion, p. 232, 233. 2nd edit. takes another method, and, prefum- 
ing the Engliih veriion to be right, affirms it to be “ certain, that the words 
cited Matt. viii. 16, 17. are nothing but mere accommodation of the phrafe of 
If{aiah to the prefent occafion :—becaufe, faith he, we find them applied by St. 
Peter in his s Ep. chap. ii. 24, to a quite different purpofe,viz. to Jefus’s bearing 
our fins upon the crofs.’” But the reafon here given by this learned writer is 
founded in miftake. St. Peter doth not fo apply the words of Ifaiah liii. 4; but 
certainly cites Ifaiah liii. 12. where the words of the LXX are autos apeaeriag 
godAwy eynvsyxe : and the apoftle may perhapsallude to Ifaiah liii.6. The word 
apaeriag Now found in Ifaiah liii. 4. inftead of acOsveras, in the verfion of the 
LXX, is a great corruption. See Dr. Kennicott’s Diff. Gen. Sect. 79. and my 
nete. 
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times erroneous, and that part which contains [faiah is cer- 
tainly not preferved with care, if it was originally rendered 
with accuracy. We may eafily fuppofe, either that it was in 
thefe initances erroneous; that the apottle wrote from reco] 

le€tion ; or that he preferred the allufive to the more direct 
meaning. In the firft paffage, the latter fuppofition was moft 
probable; for, when the apoftle of the Gentiles was profeffing 
that he had not taught the name of Chrift where it had been 
heard before, he certainly caught at an authority that, in no 
copy, was applicable in a direct view. In the fecond inftance, 
St. Luke, perhaps defignedly, quoted the tranflation of the 
Seventy. Tevear, undoustedly means generation; perhaps 
more {trictly /inmeage, and fometimes pofferity. If it were of 
confequence we fhould change, in this paffage at leaft, our au- 
thor’s verfion. But, however the verfe may be rendered from 
the LXX. is of little importance to this part of the queftion, for 
the Greek textis far from being immaculate: it appears to be 
clearand correct in the prefent inftance; but, if other manufcripts 
differ, we fee not what fhould have precluded bifhop Lowth 
from following what was, in his judgment, the moft accurate. 

Other reafons for this new attempt are perhaps of more im- 
portance: the numerous and valuable readings colleéted b 
De Rofli have greatly contributed to our knowledge of the fa“ 
cred writings; and this refource, as it was polterior to the 
publication of Dr. Lowth, has in fome degree corre€ted, and 
occaficnally elucidated; different paffages. “The Remarks on 
Ifaiah, though referred to by Dr. Kennicott in his ‘ Remarks : 
and Obfervations on Select Paflages in the Old Teftament,’ 
have not appeared among his pofthumous remains: they were 
probably in too crude and undigefted a ftate for publication. 
The tranflation, publifhed in the ‘ Commentaries and Lflays,’ 
was divided, like bifhop Lowth’s, into hemiftics, when they 
were not manifeftly profe. At prefent they are printed with- 
out a divifion, for there is great uncertainty, our author thinks, 
in the breaks; and, at laft, the tranflation is not made poetry 
by this arrangement. In thofe parts more ftrictly poetical, it 
might ftill, perhaps, have been proper to adopt the divifions, 
and amore animated language: where the parallelifms alfo 
are obvionfly intended, thev are inforced by a divifion; and 
the tranflation would have acquired greater fpirit and variety 
by this means. In general the profe is more fuitable. 

If any one has compared the paflages, which we have al- 
ready cited, with bifhop Lowth’s, and the common tranfla- 
tion, he will probably have fufpeéted other motives befides 
thefe which are mentioned for the prefent undertaking. There 
are a few paflages, like the laft words of Lfaiah liii. 8, where 
a flight alteration makes a real difference in the fenfe. It was 
Crit. Rev. N. Ar. (UI.) 4ug. 1791. M not 
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not probably from verbal criticifm that the bifhop tranflated— 
* For the wickednefs of my people;’ and the Layman — 
‘ Through the wickednefs ‘of my people was he fmitten to 
death.’ The tranflation of mxgbeos, or rather the preference 
of was, is a fimilar inftance; but this fubje& we fhall again 
refume. 

As we have given fpecimens of the former parts of the tran- 
flation, in our revicw of the Commentaries and Effays, we 
fhall felect one from what is now firft publifhed; and we fhall 
prefer the fourteenth chapter, as it is a fublime and animated 
prophecy, and our readers may compare our author’s notes 

with thofe of the bifhop, as it is ftlected among the: fpeci- 
mens of his tranflation in our review of Dr. Lowth’s work, 
vol. xLViI. p. 37. We fhall quote only from the 4th verfe. 


«¢ How hath the oppreffor cea‘ed ! the tyrant ceafed! JEHovAH 
hath broken the ftaff of the wicked, the fceptre of the rulers. He 
who fmote the people’s in fury, with a ftroke unremitted; he who 
ruled the nations in anger is perfecuted, and no one hindereth. 
The whole earth is at reit, is quiet; they burft forth into a joy- 
ful fhout. Even the fir-trees rejoice over thee, the cedars of Le- 
banon: Since thou art fallen, no feller hath come up againft 
ws. | 

‘ Hades from beneath 1s moved. becaufe of thee, to meet thec 
at thy coming: he roufeth for thee the mighty dead, all the great 
chiefs of the earth; he maketh to rife from their thrones all the 
kings of the nations. All of them accoft thee, and fay to thee ; 
‘e Art thou, even thou too, become weak as we ? Art thou made 
like to us? Is then thy pride brought down to Hades; the found 
of thy fprightly inftraments ? Is the vermin become thy couch, and 
<7 earth-worm thy cover ing ‘ys 

‘ How art thou fallen from heaven, O Lucifer, fon of the 
merning ! art cut down to the earth, thou who fubduedit the na- 
tions! yet thou faidft in thy heart: ‘ I will afcend the heavens ; 
above the tlars of God I will exalt my throne ; I will feat myfelf 
upon a loftyemountain in the extremities of the north; I will af- 
cend above the heights of the clouds; I wi!l be like to the moft 
high.” But thou art gone down to Hades, to the fides of the pit. 

Thev who fee thee fhall look attentively at thee; they fhall 
wel! confider thee: ‘* Is this the man who made the earth to 
tremble ; who fhook the kingdoms ; who made the world a defert ; 
who deftroved the cities; who never difmiffed his captives to their 
own home? All the kings of the nations lie down in glory, each 
in his own fepulchre: but thou art caft out on the mountains, as 
being a chephe detefted ; cloathed with the pe with the pierced 
by the fword, with them who go down to the ftones of the pit, 

¢ Thou fhalt not be joincd to them in burial ; becaufe thou haft de- 
ftroyed 
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_ ftroyed thy country, thou haft flain thy people. The feed of evil- 
doers fhall never be renowned.” . 

_ © Prepare ye flaughter for his children for the iniquity of their 
father, left they rife and poffefs the eatth; and fill the face of the 
world with warriors. For I will arife againft them, faith JEHovan, 
God of Hofts ; and I will cut off from Babylon the name and rem- 
nant, the fon and pofterity, faith JEnovan: atid I will make it 
an inheritance for the porcupine and pools of water; and I will 
plunge it in the miry gulph of deltruétion, faith Jenovan, God 
of Hofts.” 

‘ JeHovaHy God of Hofts, hath fworn, faying ; furely as I 
have devifed, fo it fhall be: and as I-have purpofed; the thing 
fhall ftand ; to crufh the Affyrian in my land, and to trample him 
on my mountains. ‘Then his yoke fhall depart from them; and 
his burden fhall be removed from their fhoulders. ‘This is the 
purpofe which is purpofed on the whole earth; and this the hand 
which is ftretched out over all the nations: for JeHovan, God 
of hofts hath purpofed ; and who fhall annul it? And his hand is 
ftretched out ; and who fhall turn it back ?’ 


The Layman, in oppofition to Dr. Lowth’s opinions refpect- 
ing this ode, mentioned in p. 39 of the volume of our Journal 
juft referred to, tells us that Mr. Jackfon, in his Chronology, 
has clearly proved that the king of Babylon was not flain by 
Cyrus at the taking of the city ; and that the only king of Ba- 
bylon, flain by him, was Nerigliffar, over whom he obtained 
a complete victory, in the year before Chrift 554, that is, 17 
or 18 years before the taking of the city. 


‘ But if this account be true, (adds our author in the notes) it 
will be afked,—is it poffible to underftand the thirteenth and four- 
teenth chapters of Ifaiah in confiftency with it? 1 anfwer, that the 
above-mentioned reading in the LXX affords a complete folution 
of the difficulty ; and in confequence of it the prophet is to be une 
derftood in the following manner. Having in the thirteenth chap- 
ter and the two firft verfes of the fourteenth foretold in the moft 
exprefs manner, and in the moft beautiful language, the deftruc- 
tion af the Babylonian empire and the delivery of the Jews from 
flavery, he proceeds to inform them, that in that day in which 
God fhould give them /ome reft by the defeat and death of the king 
of Babylon, in a great and bloody battle, they fhould exult over 
him in the elegant ode which he immediately fubjoins. His mean- 
ing is not, as the bifhop underftands him, that immediately upon 
the deftruétion of Babylon his countrymen fhould fo exult; but 
that many years before that event God in his goodnefs to them 
would caufe the rigour of their flavery to be confiderably abated, 
If we adopt this interpretation the prophecy and the hiitory Be 
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be perf:&ly confiftent: but if, with bifhop Lowth and others, we 
underftand the prophet as informing his countrymen that they 
fhould pronounce the ode when God fhould have given them com- 
plete reft by the deftruétion of Babylon, and the defeat and death 
of the king, the prophecy and the hiftory will be contradiétory the 
one to the other, and abfolutely irreconcileable. I will only add, 
that this interpretation is ftrongly confirmed by the ode itfelf, in 
which is contained a clear prophecy of the complete deftruc- 
tion of Babylon, which could not be introduced with propriety in- 
to an ode not to be pronounced till that prophecy fhould be in a 
great degree accomplifhed.’ 


With thefe views he fhows, with fome probability, that the 
word 7°37, tranflated by the LXX. aazxavcs, means only 
fhall procure /ome reft, and not be-wholly refcued. We fhall 
add the following notes. 


‘ 4.—The tyrant ceafed.—] Our verfion is, the golden ctty 
ceased, and bifhop Lowth’s, the exadrefs of gold ceafed: but it is 
manifeit that the LXX found a different reading, which they ren- 
der xat avarsvavtat o emomsducns, and the context feéms to require 
an exprcflion fynonymous to the preceding, it being an ode of ex- 
ultation over the king, and not over the city. See De Rofii. 

‘ 13.-—-upon a lofty mountain—] I follow the LXX, who 
had a reading different from the prefent Hebrew.. ‘The words of 
our verfion, upon the mount of the congregation, and alfo of bifhop 
Lowth’s upon the mount of the divine prefence, fuit not the cha- 
racter of the fuppofed fpeaker, the king of Babylon. | 

‘ 15.—to the fides of the pit—] See 1 Harmer 197, 198. 

‘ 1g.—on the mountains—]. The verfion cf the LXX, evrass 
opsow, which I follow, affords the beft fenfe; for there feems to 
be no propriety in faying of a corpfe, which had not been laid in 
a grave, that it,had been caft out of its grave, or, as bifhop Lowth 
hath it, the grave. 

« Ibid.—as being a corpfe—] LXX, w; xxe2. They found 
"65 here, and not at the end of the verfe; and in this place 
the word is very proper. Inftead of this word at the end, they 
found a fimilar word, "145)5; and their verfion of the end of this 
verfe and the beginning of the next, feems to be preferable to the - 
prefent reading of the Hebrew. It is thus; ‘* As a garment pol- 
luted with blood is impure, fo likewife thou fhalt be deemed im- 
pure ; becaufe, &c.”— It may be farther obferved in favour of 
the Greek verfion, that E55, with them, in the prefent Hebrew, 
is fimilar to PUY, thou, found by the LXX, and that the word 
here rendered by them se7vguevv they have rendered in the fame 
manner in Ezek. xvi. 6. 22. where it is joined with pg34, with 
blood; as it is in Ifaiah in their verfion, 
| * 21—with 
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© 21—Wwith warriors.—] LXX, wodrsua:, or, according to fome co- 
pies, worsuswve This laft feems to be the true fenfe. The common 
tranflation, wth cities, which the bifhop follows, is liable to great ob- 
jeGtions. Bifhop Coverdale hath caffels and tounes ; but the verfions of 
1574 and 1599 have enemies. See Syr. Chald. and Arab. Men who 
employ their power and influence inadorning and enriching the worl 1 
with cities, for the accommodation of their fpecies, are juftly deno- 
minated benefactors of mankind ; but thofe who raife and fupport 
large armies, and ufe them only for purpofes of ambition and ty- 
ranny, ought to be viewed in a different light, and are, in Milton’s 
words, ‘* Deftroyers rightlier called and plagues ef men.” P. L. 
x1. 697- 

‘ 22.—the fon and pofterity.] Sec 1 Jackfon, 409. LXX, 
HO OWE LO. ; 

‘ 24—-27. Mr. Jackfon (i. 323, 324.) underftands the de- 
ftruction of Senacherib’s army, which is related in 3 Kings xiy, 
20, &c. 2 Chron. xxxii. 21. and Ifaiah xxxviil. 21, &c..to be 
here foreto!d; and bifhop Lowth in his note faith, ‘* That the 
circumftance of this judgment’s being to be executed on God’s 
mountains is of importance; and that it may mean the deftruction 
of Senacherib’s army near Jerufalem.’’ If this opinion be right, 
this paflage ought not to be confidered, as it is by the bifhop, as 
part of the ode contained in this chapter; but as a diftinét pro- 
phecy. It is fo confidered by the LXX, who thas introduce it, 
Tate Aeyes Kugsec. As the defeat of Senacherib’s army happened in 
the year before Chrift 712, it is manifeft that a prophecy of this 
event could not be inferted in an ode of triumph in the death of 
Nerigliffar, which happened 158 years afterwards, or on the con- 
queft of Babylon, which happened 17 years after his death. See 
1 Jackfon, 324, 402, 427, 430.’ 


Thefe notes fuggeft numerous remarks; but we can onl 
fele€t a few, which appear moft important. The firft relates 
to the fourth verfe, which, on recurring to the Septuagint, 
appears to be rendered a little unwarrantably—the words 
Bus anneravtars awastov,are certainly muchnearer to Dr Lowth’s 
tranflation, the golden exaéfre/s, than to either of the ge- 
neral words tyrant or oppreffor. Literally, perhaps, it fhould 
have been the importunate exadfor, if it had not been joined 
to a feminine verb. ‘The Hebrew word is one of the araé 
Asyousra, and feemingly derived from theArabic verb Ca 
to take away. Our author is not aware of a very ingenious 
‘remark of an able critic, ‘ that the 7, which ought to have 
been added to the following word AMM TS, was, probably, by 
the error of the tranfcriber, added. to the PIW: on the con- 
trary, that the 71 was added toit inthe end, which fhould not 
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have been there, unlefs it was confidered as the paragogic He? 
Dr. Lowth has, however, tranflated it as a feminine, which 
the Septuagint does not countenance, and the Layman relies 
. alittle too implicitly on that verfion, and attributes a degree 
of infallibility to it, which we fhould not have fufpected in a 
good Proteftant. ‘The remark and correction, juft quoted, 
we own appears to us not only a happy, but a judicious emen- 
dation, for it removes, in a great meafure, the difhculty which 
deforms Dr. Lowth’s verfion. The other term exomovdusns, 
is alfo rendered by a word far from appropriated or character- 
iftic: perhaps ta/k-ma/ier would come nearer to the general 
meaning. |atcwovduts, is literally, to urge or ha/fen on. 

A flight remark occurs to us on the term feller,’ which at 
-firft feemed an erroncous interpretation, for if the tree had 
been once felled, this obfervation would fcarcely have been 
fuitable. On recurring to the original, we perceive the word 
to be t¥, which is ufed fubftantively for fummits. 


Our author’s tranflation of the latter part of the third verfe 
appears fingularly accurate and comprehenfive. It is indeed 
improbable that the king of Babylon, after having boafted that 
he will exalt his throne above the ftars of God, fhould by a 
wonderful anticlimax, fix on the little Hill of Sinn, fituated 
not indeed in the northern, but the fouthern part of Palzeftine. 
The expreflion alfo is emphatical, and fignifies literally the 
‘ fides, the extremities of the North. ‘The remark of Doeder- 
lin is ingenious, and deferves to be mentioned. He thinks 
“the mountain of convention, at the extremities of the North,’ 
which our author has rendered by the lefs appropriated term 
of /ofty mountain, means the northern pole, becaufe from this 
place, as from a center, all the ftars and planets feem to be 
connected, literally to have convened. He quotes alfo Job 
ix. 9, where the words *3"J77 772°C, in our tranflation called 
the ‘ Chambers of the South,’ are rendered Penetralia Auftri, 
as Arcturus, Orion, &c. hide themfelves there during the 
greater part of the year. 

But we thal] extend our article too far; and we fhall only 
add, that as our author is an admirer of the Septuagint, it is 
furprifing that he fhould not have added the latter end of the 
19th and the beginning of the 2oth, as they occur there, to his 
or verfion. 

-. As the Layman has changed his opinion refpecting the word 
xapf:vo;, we ought in juftice to tranfcribe his reafons. 


« Vil. 14 —the young woman—It is matter of great debate whe- 
ther the word mooy hath been rightly underftood to fignify a wir- 
gi? : and as it 1s certain, that the authors of the Greek verfion of 
Haiah, called the verfion of the LXX, who were Jews, and who 
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mace their verfion about one hundred and thirty years before the 
birth of Chrift, rendered the word found by them in the Hebrew 
n weobevos, the virgin, and as St. Matthew appears to cite the ver- 
fion given by them, I formerly thought that we might be fatished, 
that the word s—y>y properly fignifies a virgin, or that when they 
made tveir verfion, the word in the original was RY HAP and not 
Pte) yey 5 the former word being vied mach oftener in that fenfe, 
taan the latter, and soina being the word found inthe Syriac ver- 
fion of Matthew i. 23. But as the latter word is found in all 
the MSS. is fupported by authorities much more ancient than any 
Hebrew MS8&. now extant, and is tranflated 7 veces, the young wo- 
man, by Aquila, Theodotion and Symmachus, it is more probable 
that the prefent reading is right, and that the tranflation of the 
LXX is wrong. Is the prophet on this fuppofition to be under- 
ftocd as foretelling the prom:fed Mefliah? In anfwer to this quef- 
tien, .muft fay that, in my opinion he is fo to be underftocd. 
‘This chapter is manifeftly connected with the next chapter, and al- 
fo the beginning of the ninth, which muit neceflarily, I think, be 
underftood in that light. ‘The prophet is here foretelling, in the 
firft place by the immediate direction, and indeed in the words of 
God himfelf, that though an alarming confpiracy had been form- 
ed againt the family of David, which at that time could not be 
numerous, Athalian having attempted about one hundred and for- 
ty years before to extirpate the family, and having nearly fucceed- 
edin the attempt, -(2 Kings xi. 1. 2 Chron. xxii. 10. and Jofeph. 
Antig. lib. ix. c. 7. § 1.) yet that the deliverer, who had been 
promifed to arife from that family, would moft affuredly in due 
time be born.’ 


Yet, if the latter part of this reafoning be admitted, we fee 
little real force in the verbal criticiim. We fhall confider it 
in that view only. It has been remarked, and we believe by 
one of our own countrymen, in his obiervations on the differ- 
ent manners of quotation in the New ‘T’citament, that when 
a paflage in the Old ‘Teftament is alluded to only, the pecu- 
liarly emphatical words, wa, owes, &c. are ufually omitted. 
The paflage, however, of St. Matthew, which {peaks of this 
prophecy, is peculiarlypointed, 1. 22.— : coro “OC Acy yéyovey byce ANH 
gw ve énbiv. “Chis emphatical ftyle is omitted, when the words 
are allufive only. We may remark, however, that a German 
author, who did not deferve fo rigorous a punifhment for his 
heterodoxy as he experienced, wrote a treatife to fhow that 
the paflage in 5t. Matthew only alluded to the prophecy as a 
fimilar event; nor is it to be known, but from the context of 
the prophecies, and collating them carefully with the New 
‘Teftament, whether any event is really the fulfillment of a 
prophecy, or a comparative allufion. With refpe@ to the 
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particular arguments of our author in the prefent cafe, we 
think they are by no means valid, in oppefition to a reading fo 
little varied in a very confiderable number of manufcripts 5 
and, as we have already faid, the alteration feems not to have 
been fo much the effe@ of a phiiological, as of a theological 
change of opinion. 

This double fenfe of a prophecy, a fubje€t which our author 
feems to elude in his notes on If. vii. 16, he fpeaks of in the 
notes on the xlth chapter. “he bifhop, after having explain- 


ed the more direét and literal meaning of this chapter, goes 
on: 


‘ Yet obvious and plain, faith he, as I think this literal fenfe 
is, we have neverthelefs the irrefragab!e authority of John the Bap- 
tift, and of our bleffed Saviour himfelf, as recorded by all the 
evangelifts, for explaining this exordinm of the prophecy of th: 
epening of the. gofpel by the preaching of John, and of the 
introducing of the kingdom of Meffiah ; who was to effect a much 
greater deliverance of the people of God, Gentiles as well as 
Jews, from the captivity of fin and the dominion of death. And 
this we fhall find to be the cafe in many fubfeguent parts alfo of. 
this prophecy, where paflages manifeitly relating to the deliverance 
of the Jewifh nation, effected by Cyrus, are with good reafon and 
upon undoubted authority to be underfiood of the redemption 
wrought for mankind by Cbrift. 

‘ This notion of a double fenfe of prophecy feems to me to be 
an hypothefis invented without necefiity and fupported by no good 
arguments. Jt is undoubted that in the fubfequent part of Haiah’s 
prophecies he foretells many circumfances relating to the Meffiah 
and his kingdom, and alio the return of the Jews from the Baby- 
lonifh captivity ; but why may not thefe prophecies be diftin& and 
independent? what neceflity isthere for fuppofing that the redemp- 
tion from Babylon, which is clearly foretold, is employed as an 
image to fhadow out a recemption of an infinitely higher and more 
important natire? and as we have the irrefragable authority of 
johnthe Baptift, and of our bleffed Saviour himfelf, for explain- 
ing the dxordiais of the prophecy of the opening of the gofpel 
by the preaching cf John, and of the introducing of the kingdom 
of the Meffian: why fhould we not be fatisfied that the exor- 
dium of the prophecy heth no other objeé&t than thete? 

_ © The beginning of this chapter is, as Mr. Jeffery in his Re- 
view, p. 127. obferves, an affurance from the prophet, that al- 
though the Jewith people had undergone, and would {till under- 
g0, various calamities, yet that God in fome future time would 
gracioully interpofe in their behalf; and the prop shet placeth him- 
felf, as it were, at the time, and having given direction to the 
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priefts by the command of God to comfort his people, he repre- 
fents himfelf as hearing the voice of one proclaiming the imme- 
diate interpofition of God by the coming of the Meffiah. By 
thus confidering the prophet as prefent at many events which he 
f>retells, great light is thrown on many of his predi@ions ; and 
t .efe prediclions taken in connection with the correfponding events 
are, I think, the figns of the times, to which our Saviour more 
particularly alludes Matt. xvi. 3.’ 


We fee not, however, that our author’s opinions can be 
eftablithed, without deftroying the credit of almoft all prophe- 
cies; for many of them, uttered on particular occafions, muft 
have a prefent literal meaning, as well as a diftant typical one, 
or the diftant meaning would no longer be remembered. 

We have now given fufficient fpecimens of this tranflation : 
they are fpecimens too of the Layman’s judgment and abili- 
ties. Onthe whole, we are much pleafed with this verfion. 
If we except a little too ftrong attachment to the Septuagint, 
and a few peculiar theological opinions, which are feldom 
confpicuous but to the more exact, critical eye, this work 
may be faid fully to anfwer the expectations formerly en- 
tertained of it, and to be judicious, correct, comprehenfive, 
and often elegant, 





Hiftorical Review of the Adminiftration of Mr. Necker, written 
by himfelf. Tranflated from the French. (Concluaed from 
Vol. LI, New Arrang. p. 8.) 


I is not owing to a barrennefs of mind, to a want of attention 
to the gradual developement of the late unparalleled revolu- 
tion, that fome perfons have traced the events fromonecaufe. M. 
Necker treats with an indignation that we can eafily account 
for, the obfervation, that ‘the doubling the number of the tiers 
etat has been the caufe of all.’ It is not true that this has occa- 
fioned the revolution: the mifconduct of the king and of his 
minifters, particularly of our author, is confpicuous in numer- 
ous inftances; but it is one of thofe great and original caufes, 
which is almoft alone fufficient to have produced it, and whofe 
numerous confequences {carcely any prudence could have pre- 
vented, any judgment or fpirit.oppofed. Itis true that fyf- 
tems and theories, ‘ thofe idols of the underftanding,’ or vi- 
fions of the fancy, had the firft homage; there was an un- 
known power that directed the whole; there was a fpirit that 
pervaded the nation, and gave it an energy and an unity of de- 
fign, by fimplifying the object; all thefe would have camps 
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edly in the end expanded, and the fubjc&t of their meditations 
would have been, in time, ihe titd This M. Necker has 
fince feen, and admits in this work. What then accclerated 
the birth? The confcioufnefs of poffefling power by the 
numbers, which could only be counteracted by the union of 
two other orders, an union that jealoufy would weaken, en- 
thufiaim difhpate, or a love of popularity break afunder: in 
fhort, an union that could never be either efficient or lafting. 
When therefore this fpirit had ftalked beyond its confines, t the 
numbers of the tiers etat gave ita mifchievous energy, and at 
once haftened the explofion. If therefore, as M. Necker al- 
ledges, it fhows a barrennefs cf mind to trace the revolution 
to this caufe, it fhows a weaknefs in him not to have adverted 
to it. In reality, his mind was never comprehenfive enough 
to have one fyfiem; and that which he has fince adopted, will 
not juitify his meafures during any one given period. _ The 
object to be attained was, he tells us, every degree of free- 
dom, that, ina great monarchy, can be made confiftent with 
the maintenance of public order; every conceflion in favour 
of the people, that can be reconciled with juitice.—But to re- 
turn to the order of the narrative. 

The tumults at Verfailles, on the 5th of October, render- 
ed a refolution immediately neceflary, cither to yield to the 
ftorm, or to oppofe it. The king, who during the whole 
conteit feems never to have known how to grant with grace, 
or refufe with dignity, yielded, in this inftance, and went to 
Paris. M. Necker, who claims whatever merit may be due to 
this ftep, gives the reafons which influenced him in the advice 
he gave. ‘They indeed appear judicious ; nor ought we to ar- 
raign them from a view of fubfequent events. The principal 
reafons were, that the king was without money; at that time 
without knowing in whom to repofe a confidence; the nation 
threatened with famine 3, and every place equally dangerous 
with Paris: to withdraw from the kingdom was not, for a mo- 
ment, 1n contemplation, as the exigencies were not then fuf- 
ficiently great to juftify fuch a meafure ; and every attempt at 
refiftance would have undoubtedly brought on a civil war. 
After the removal, the minifter confefles his embarraffment ; 
and that, for a time, every meafure was dictated with a view 
to the perfunal fakeey of the king. This fyitem of unre- 
trained conceihon was continued from habit; more pro- 
bably from apprehenfion. Our author feems to blame this 
plan, and to confider it as a preferable mode of conduct even 
to have exercifed the fufpenfive veto; but, in this cafe, -we 
have no difhieulty of diftinguifhing the preference of oppofition 
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ef the king, on the 4th of February, was uncommonly humble; 
and this Sails M. Necker from his fancied refolution, to com- 
plain of the indifference with which he has been treated, and 
‘the ingratitude of the new government. The affembly have 
attended to this difcourfe; they have rendered the exccutive 
power permanent; but they have neglected the implied mean- 
ing, and have only given the monarch !eave to be the executor 
of their power, and the organ of their wills. Let us fele& 
our author’s reprefentation from a fubfequent part of the Re- 
view, 


‘ The affembly, however, far from purfuing the path which 
thefe refiections point out, have flripped the chief of the empire of 
all the attributes which tended to fupport the idea of his elevated 
ftation, and have at the fame time deprived him of every thing 
which conftitutes moral dominion, the only dominion that invari- 
ably commands refpeét and captivates obedience. ‘They have left 
the king no influence either in ecclefiaftical preferments, or in the 
choice of judges, cr magiftrates of the police, or municipal offi- 
cers, or governors of the departments and diftriéts, or commanders 
of the national guard, or the new fuperintendants of public or- 
de>, a train band that is to fupply the place of Maréchauffée ; in 
fhort, all army and navy promotions are fubjected to almoft inva- 
riable rules ; and, as if it were too great an indulgence to have re- 
ftored to the king the power of financial appointments, they have 
obliged him to accept new direétors of the pofts from the farmers 
general at prefent in office; and this minute reftriction has been 
fixed by a legiflative decree. It is certainly poffible that nomina- 
tions to offices might in general be equally judicious, were all in- 
fluence on the part of government fuperfeded : but a king who has 
nothing to confer, is obeyed merely by courtefy. This is not all: 
they have not left the monarch the right of beftowing the leaft en- 
couragement, the fmalleit gratuity, without the preliminary con- 
fent of the national affembly ; and the reporter of the committeé 
of penfions, who, under the infpection of the affembly, which mutt 
neceffarily be rapid, has at this moment the regulation of the whole 
lift, has more of the neceflary requifites to be king of France than 
the defcendant of Hugh Capet. As the laft extinction of every 
fpecies of influence on the part of the chief of the nation, and as 
the laft privation, a privation the moft painful perhaps of all to the 
king’s feelings, the national aflembly has referved to itfelf alone 
the diftribution of fuch reliefs as temporary calamities or the mif- 
fortunes of individuals fo often render neceflary.’ 





* There remains with the king the choice of his minifters; but 
this choice is precarious, fince it depends on the difpofition of the 
clubs and coffge-houfes of Paris, and particularly on the will of 
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thofe who influence this difpofition. In the midf even of his 
council the monarch has no decifive power, fince all the chiefs of 
the departments may refufe to obey his will, alleging as an excufe 
for their refiftance the fevere refponfibility that is impofed on them. 
In fhort, in the very city where he refides, in the palace which he 
“inhabits, he is without authority; his fafety depends on the or- 
ders that are given by the municipal officers ; he has no influence 
in any regulations, any precautions of police; and defcending by 
degrees to the laft ftep of power, if he were to afk for a puppet- 
fhow to amufe the dauphin, he would want the protection of the 
mayor of Paris. 
‘ Nokingdom ever prefented fo complete a picture of the total 
_annihilation of royal authority. The king of France, or of the 
French, is nothing more than a fecretary of the commands of the 
national affembly, and an official ferjeant of its will; and it is a 
cruel mockery to boaft, as is daily done, of the exaltation of his 
glory and the additional luftre of his throne.’ 


M. Necker proceeds to defend himfelf againft fome other 
objections to his conduct; and he is moft fuccefsful in his de- 
fence of the imputation that he neglected the powerful engine 
of corruption. It is unfortunate that he fhould have alledged 
the difficulty or impoflibility of the attempt, as it takes a little 

‘from the virtue of the motive. The remarks on the corruption 
adopted, and tacitly allowed, in England, are judicious; and 
we quote them with greater readinefs, as the diftin€tion is 
often overlooked by our own patriots, ‘The conclufion of the 
paflage is alfo fingularly happy. 


¢ Wherever legiflation is confided to a reprefentative body, pub- 
lic opinion a€tuates this body more or iefs ; and government can- 
not by any means induce it to depart from a certain degree of 
circumfpection. England affords a proof of this truth. The mi- 
mifter not only has the diftribution of numerous places, but is open- 
ly tolerated in employing this mode of gaining a party in his fa- 
vour in parliament. Yet his afcendancy never could extend itfelf 
beyond queftions of adminiftration. Whatever affected the con- 
Stitution, whatever infriaged on the fanétuary of liberty, was in- 

capable of every f{pecies of influence. It may be faid that the li- 
-mits of corruption have been defcribed and traced, and that all 
attempts to extend thofe limits are vain. 

« If fuch in England be the confines of minifterial power over 
the houfe of commons, it may well be conceived that, at prefent, 
the fame kind of influence muft be much lefs in France. All is 
patriotic ardour at the beginning of a revolution ; all is love of, 
all is enthufiaim for freedom, while men continue to recolle& ages 
of flavery. It is the moment of the birth of thought and fenfibi- 
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lity, and no boundaries having been yet afligned them by the au- 
thority of experience, each in his delirium runs into extremes with- 
out any guide.’ 


It has been faid, probably with more propriety, that means 
fhould have been pfed to influence eleCtions. - Necker tru- 
ly alledges, that the temper of the people was not known 5 
they were new in the political world, formed by circumftances, 
and put in motion by the impetuous breath of opinion. The 
objectors might reply, that their difpofition fhould have been 
known; and a better reafon might have been given, viz. that 
the circumftances were then very different. ‘The people, mo- 
derate in their views, and humble in their defigns, looked up. 
to the affembly only for a redrefs of grievances: their inftruc- 
tions fpoke this language, and there was no reafon to fuppofe 
that they would have been difobeyed. The indignant fpirit, 
however, burft its cearments; the mind threw off all former 
fetters; and, to be wholly unembarrafled, deftroyed wholly, 
that they might again build their edifice more.commodious, 
though lefs {plendid; attractive. rather from its philofophical 
proportions than for its ornaments. 

The objectors who impute to M. Necker, that though cor 
ruption were avoided, the energy of the royal authority fhould 
have been employed to keep the innovators in awe, are more 
unreafonable than the others. The anfwer is obvious; that the 
moment when fuch a meafure might have been employed was 
the period when it was impracticable. The attack of the pa- 
triots on the royal authority, and the defertion of the army, 
were fimultaneous. 

Others have remarked, that the minifter did not endeavour 
to gain the good opinion of men of the firft influence in the 
affembly. But M. Necker had forfeited their confidence; they 
knew him to be without a fyftem, and without a plan, though 
ready to be hoftile, if they once avowed what was in their con- 
templation. Our author objects to the eagernefs with which 


_ they feized every thing; tht little fatisfaCtion they fhowed at 


obtaining conceffions, the obvious appearances that they confi- 
dered asa right, what was intended as a favour. We need 
not be furprifed at this: they knew it to be their right, at leaft 
if that word can be allowed to what they might fuccefsfully 
feize. 

The objection of the union of the orders, and the delibera- 
tions carried on in one chamber, leads our author into more 
extenfive difcuffions. M. Necker obferves, with more than 
ufual penetration, that this plan was erroneous, if their ob- 
ject was the fecurity of freedom, ‘ fince to judge from events, 
the rapidity of legiflative determinations may otherwife prove 
dangerous to freedom itfelf.’ 
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« A memorable circumitance feems to give additional forcé to 
this reflection. It is the adoption of two houfes or divifions by the 
American nation, a nation that has founded its liberty far from 
the tumult of Europe, and by reading, like ourfelves, the hiftory 
of the world and the annals of the human heart.. In the mean 
time, how much more dangerous is it in a country like France, 
that the whole power of legiflation fhould veft in a fingle houfe, 
and depend on a fingle vote; a country where the ficklenefs. of 
the rational character renders caution fo neceffary in the legifla- 
tor; a country infinitely populous, and where all the inhabitants, 
allied to each other by a common feeling, can be actuated by one 
and the fame impulfe 3 a country where the unavoidable mixture 
of enormous luxury and the extremett poverty, will ever keep alive 
the defire of a change of fituation; a country that is not, like 
America, devoted folely to agriculture, but where a confiderable 
portion of the inhabitants, employed in manufactures and the fer- 
vice of the rich, are found in crowds in the midft of our corrupt 
cities ; a country where morality and a religious fpirit are on the 
decline, and no longer afford an adequate barrier to the wild fal- 
dies of the paflions ; a country, in fhort, where an habitual inter - 
courfe with other nations can the more readily produce events fa- 
vourable to revolutions! Such a country requires a legiflative 
body whofe fteps are regular and circumfpect, and that never de- 
ceives itfelf; that takes care to be always refpected, and of con- 
fequence always obeyed. It requ’jesit the more, becaufe the low- 
eft clafs of the people have been called into ation, and we have 
given them opinions without being able to give them knowledge. 
For this reafon we are obliged to prefent to them always the fame 
tdea, the fame profpect, and we are no longer at liberty to make 
the changes which wifdom dictates, and circumftances frequently 
render neceflary.’ 


Various other remarks of confequence on this fubje are 
added; and it is not one of the lea{ft important, that the af- 
fembly, confined to one chamber, is the government itfelf. 
If it be intended to aét with proper caution and circumfpec- 
tion; if properly and regularly balanced; if guarded from 
the influence of popular phrenzy, muft be additional power 
given to the king. An objection which our author makes. to 
the French conftitution appears a ferious one. In the confti- 
tution of the different authorities, he remarks, there is this fin- 

ular inconfiftency, that the moft extenfive in their {phere of 
action will be the weakeft in enforcing obedience. 


_,* The adminiftrators of the department, in defending the rights 
or opinions of their conftituents, will have a very confiderable 
power of oppofing the decifions of the national aflembly ; but they 
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will have very little power over the adminiftrators of the diftris, 
who will fpeak in the name of perfons immediately interefted, in 
the midit of whom they refide, and who will be united by the 
fympathy of opinion. . 

* The fame obfervation is more ftrikingly applicable to all the 
orders which the diftri&s will have to give to the municipalities of 
the chief towns; for thefe municipalities are compofed of men 
equal to the adminiitrators of diftri€s, and frequently fuperior to 
them in knowledge, education, and fortune: prompted therefore 
by felf-love, which isthe ordinary effect of thefe advantages, they 
will not be eafily directed by their equals the diftri€ts ; they will 
be able to oppofe them whenever they pleafe, their ideas being 
more enlightened, more founded on the particular circumftances 
of the town whofe intereft they fuperintended ; and, fupported by 
the approbation of their fellow citizens, they will foon arrive at 
the confcioufnefs of tlieir power. 

‘Jn fine, thefe municipal officers whofe funétions continue only 
for two years, and who have not time enough to derive confidera- 
tion from the importance of their duties’; thefe temporary magi- 
ftrates, whofe principal objec it will be to fecure their re-election, 
and the fphere of whofe authority relates to their own eleétors, 
electors with arms in their hands, and decorated with the appel- 
lation of national guards, cannot reafonably be expected to main- 
tain a fufficient reverence and decorum, with no other means for 
that purpofe than a gold button or a fcarf. I can more readily 
concvive of the fubordination in the lower order, that 1s, the fub- 
ordination of the people to the national guards; although even 
this is not free from difficulty : confident in their numbers it may 
be that they will not attend very accurately to the fubtle diitinc- 
tion of active and non-active citizens; it may be that they will 
fufpect that the fyftem of equality ought to be lefs rigid in its li- 
mits, and may prove fufficiently unwanageable in circumftances 
where their interelts excite them to refiltance.’ 


M. Necker confiders alfo, with great force and propriety, the 
ftate in which the king is placed, as well as the inefficient and 
humiliating conduct which he mutt adopt in the execution of 
the power which belongs to the chief magiftrate. If, at any 
future time, having felt the inconvenience of the lofs which 
they have occafioned, they fhould with to reftore this power, 
they cannot, he fays, again bring back the refpect which habit 
and opinion have produced. It muft be done by fear and terror ; 
and it would have § one itriking character of greatnefs; for, 
like the creation of the world, it would rife out of chaos.’ 
The brilliancy of the conclufion may ftrike the fancy of French- 
men; but the force of the argument will, at leaft at prefent, 
have little influence. From the deftruction of this power, 
public 
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public order, will, he thinks with fome reafon, be in danger : 
the new regulations are calculated to favour the defpotifm of 
the intermediary corps, for the members of the aflembly de- 
pend teo much on them to excite fear, and from the numer- 
ous objects before them, the mifcondu of the conftituents 
can feldom be noticed. The force of this obfervation is, how= 
ever, leffened by fome late decrees; and, with thofe modifica- 
tions and amendments, which M. Necker fuppofes may be 
mtroduced, public order is likely to be well eftablifhed. In 
fome late trying inftances, there has appeared no reafon to be 
apprehenfive on this fubject. 

Our author next examines the boafted axioms of the rights 
of man, and animadverts on them with great propriety, and 
occafional pleafantry. The annihilation of honours is the fub~ 
ject of another of his reprehenfions. It is but a little way, he 
obferves, from the profcription of honours in order to gratify 
the ambition of many, to the reduction of overgrown fortunes, 


to gratify their wants: the plan has been already in contem- - 


plation, and in part executed by the attack on the church. 
‘This leads the author to his own eulogy, as ufual, and a little 
too pompous detail of his propofal of raifing a loan to reim- 
0h thofe who had fuffered by the various exceffes during 
the revolution. To reimburfe the nobility by the fpoils of 
the church, which it is hinted might have been done, was 
certainly not a meafure to be propofed or likely to be adopt- 
ed: that the aflembly demanded facrifices of others, never of 
themfelves; that they have often heard, without emotion, of 
the complaints of the oppreffed, are imputations certainly wel! 
founded; but to men placed in a precarious, dangerous ftate, 
watched by thofe who wifhed to obferve or fabricate errors, 
much allowance muft undoubtedly be given. That they have 
fubftituted oaths as tefts, without believing in their fanétity; 
that they have facrificed the duties of morality at the fhrine of 
opinion, and by the licentioufnefs of their principles, relieved 
themfelves from their embarraflments, are invectives only: 
in fome circumftances they feem to be true; but they lofe 
their force when fpoken of in the tone of difappointment, 
and are at beft, in appearance, the * weak devices of an ene- 
my.’ Neither fhould it be imputed to the aflembly as a crime, 
that the prefs isfree. If majefty has been ridiculed, they have 
been abufed; if the real and fufpeted ariftocrats have been 
calumniated, the affembly has been publicly execrated, its beft 
meafures been mifreprefented, and its wifeft decifions treated 
with the moft indignant farcafms. Surely the government, 
which allows of public difcuflions, and unreftrained examina- 
tions of its meafures, cannot be very corrupt; and the whole 
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of thefe examinations is far from the purpofe of an hiftorical 
review of M. Necker’s adminiftration. = - 

The laft fubje€t is the famine, and the efforts of M. Necker 
to fupply the kingdom and the capital with corn. It was an 
arduous tafk, undertaken from the pureft dictates of huma- 
nity and patriotifm, executed with a difinterefted zeal, and an 
indefatigable watchfulneis, which are not Iefs praife-worthy, 
though the fcarcity fhould really have been, as fome have af- 
ferted, artificial or imaginary. ‘The whole, however, is de- 
tailed with toa anxious a care; ; the fleeplefs nights, the fre- 
quent interruptions from couriers, the palpitations of the 
heart, which ftill remain, are too oftentatioufly pointed out. 
It is not the language of a great mind, who feels refources in 
its own powers, and provides, on every fide, with the fame 
cool decifion that directs his hands to different volumes in his 
library, and with the fame confidence of fuccefs. It is a wo- 
manifh declamation that obliterates all the merit (and it is not 
inconfiderable) of the conduct. It was the fame childith vanity, 
which excited the laugh in the national aflembly when ma- 
dame Necker’s praife was the ftudied theme; praife which 
each individual knew was deferved, and which each would 
probably have joined “ if {poken of in a proper place. 

The fubject of corn leads to a fhort difcuffion on the pro- 
priety or impropriety of exporting it in a political or a finan- 
cial view. M. Necker thinks it right to lower the price, and 
keep fome ftock in hand, to guard againft accidental failures : 
to kesp down the price of corn, and confequently to keep up 
a regular fupply, feem to have been the great objects in the 
view of our own legiilature. Difcuffions might be multiplied 
on this fubject; but, after a fair, extenfive, and impartial 
coifideration, the propriety of thefe meafures will be acknow- 
ledged in general, and particularly in this kingdom, where 
the- growth of corn, on an average, is not nearly equal to the 
confumption. The lofs incurred, from various views, fome 
of which are Rated with great judgment and propriety, in the 
work before us, in one year of dearth, will more than com- 
penfate all the fancied difadvantages from a lofs of exporta- 
tion, or the all+im: aginary dangers of importation. 

The Apology of M. Necker concludes the work ; of which 
we fhall extract only a part of his addrefs to the ational af. 
fembiy: the reit is querulous, complaining of ingratitude, of 
difrefpeG, of inattention, and even of oppreflion ; a few paf- 
fages of which we fhall notice in our general remarks. 


« You who, by a fingular example in the annals of the world, 
‘have imagined yourfelves to poffefs the right of putting juitice, 
compaffion; kindnefs, and even the fentiments. of conicience, to 
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the vote, do you at laft ftretch out the hand of brotherly love té 
thofe whom you have fo rigoroufly perfecuted. Look not with in+ — 
difference on the défpair of a hundred thoufand families, your el- 
ders at leaft by a priority of fervices to the ftate which have fuf- 
fered no interruption. Alleviate the effect of the blows you have 
given to their property, and to all the rights which conftituted 
their inheritance. Laiftly, among the different equalities with 
which you are fmitten, forget not that of happinefs, which is more 
real than any of them. You have hitherto wifhed to a&t only by 
force and conftraint, and you have thus created all the refiftance 
which fprings from pride of charaéter. Meanwhile this refiftance 
is with mankind in general, and with Frenchmen in particular, the 
moft difficult to conquer. You have irritated by your imperious 
forms thofe whom you have rendered unfortunate ; and, as if you 
had been jealous of their generofity, you afforded them no oppor- 
tunity of honourably refigning what you extorted from them. You 
have always fpoken in the name of the law, but it was a law of 
your own creating: fet fome value alfo on that which has founded 
empires, which conquerors themfelves have refpected, on that law 
of wifdom and equity, which, taking men as it finds them, endea- 
vours to unite all claffes of citizens by their various interefts and 
their reciprocal connections. One would fuppofe, from your ea- 
gernefs to overturn every thing within a given time, that you were 
deputies of a world in the clouds, and that, forced to return on 
an appointed day, and to carry away with you all ideas of juftice 
and reafon, you were under the neceflity of completing your ar- 
rangement before your departure, and eftabiifhing laws by a fort 
of rapid communication that were deftined to endure for ages. 


But nothing of all this exifts; you are inhabitants of this world, 


momentary beings like ourfelves, educated in the fame fchool, the 
{chool of time and expcrience, and daily receiving new inftruGtion. 
Thofe who fhall come after you will furpafs you in knowledge, as 
you yourfelves have furpaffed others. Be therefore diffident and 
circumfpect in the revifion you are to make of your different de- 


crees. Forget not that it was in the bofom of divifions, in the 


midit of all forts of paffions, that you compofed the legiflation of 
France. Your work mutt have felt the impreffion of thefe circum- 
ftances. Europe fees it, and thus judges of it. Be not you the 
only perfens who place in it an unlimited confidence. Decree not 
the name, the great name of immutability, but to a {mall number 
of fundamental traths, evidently neceflary to the happinefs of na- 
tions and the maintenance of a reafonable liberty.’ 


In the former article we affigned our reafons for taking an 
extenfive furvey of this work. We have traced the fteps with 
care; we have noticed thofe in which M. Necker firft failed, 
thofe that contributed to eftablifh the difguft which his former 
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imbecility excited. The conjunCture was an arduous one: it 
required an union of talents, which feldom meet in one man ; 
extetilivé cornprehenfive views, prudence; firmnefs, fpirit. 
M: Necker refted chiefly on his integrity ; and, while he meant 
well, feems to have been the dupe of each party: He tells us, 
that when he was no longer liitened to by the aflembly, he 
loft his credit with the council, and was fuffered by the king 
to depart without regret. Why then are the affembly exclu- 
fively branded with the imputation of ingratitude? ‘Is it be- 
caufe he confidered his whole condué as co-operating with 
their views, and confequently that they were under peculiar 
obligations to him? If we furvey his Narrative, we {hall find 
his meafures fluCtuating and indecifive; his language flowery 
and fpecious; the ideas conveyed, few and indiftin&t. In the 
epinion of the aflembly, they were certainly too favourable to 
monarchy ; and the degree of freedom, which he defcribed, 
was to ther a flavery more ignominious, as it was voluntary, 
when their future condition was in their own power. Joining 
therefore with both parties, M. Necker was the friend of nei- 
ther; and, when once his fincerity was fufpected, his chief fup- 
port was deftroyed: the talents of a financier they could fupply 
with their aflignats, and the tafk of a commis might be ful- 
filled by any of their adherents. ‘The fufpicion of the aflem- 
bly is fully evinced by our hiftorian’s own defcription of their 
jealous examination of his accounts, and of theif eager turn- 
ing over the red-book; a meafure which he had very earneitly 
deprecated. ‘They found no trace of peculation, no inftance 
of improperly appropriating any part of the public money to 
his own ufe. But confidence once deftroyed is not eafily re- 
itored, and the meafures of the aflembly were too decifive, at 
that period, to admit of the poffibility of M. Necker’s co-ope- 
ration, Some things might perhaps have been omitted; in- 
tults, pointed neglect, the interruptions in his journey, were 
petty inftances of unmanly revenge, if they originated from 
any other fource than contempt or miftake. ‘They might at 
leaft have parted with civility from a man, who pofleffed nei- 
ther talents nor an opportunity of hurting them; and whofe 
greateft errors were a weak indecifion, the eagernefs of a 
drowning man in fticking to his office, at teaft a week after 
he had been confeffedly neglected by all parties. We thall 
not probably, we wifh not to, embitter his retreat; but we may 
be allowed to fay, what we had not hefitated to advance in the 
zenith of his reputation, that his chief merit was his integri- 
ty; and his worft misfortune, being placed in a fituation and 
circumftances, in which his integrity was of little avail, with 


a reputation which he had never deterved. . 
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Tranfaftions of the Society inftituted at London for the Encou- 
ragement of Arts, Manufaétures, and Commerce; with the 

' Premiums offered in the Year 1791. Vol. IX. 8vo. 55. 
Boards. Dodiley. 1791. . 


THs very refpectable Society proceed in inveftigating every 
fubje&t, which chance or information may fuggeft, fome- 
times with a perfeverance, which we have more than once al- 
moft cenfured as obftinacy, but which we have at laft feen 
brought to a ftate at leaft approaching to perfection: an in- 
{tance of this is the introduction of the gun-harpoon to a more 
eneral ufe. 

The firft fubje&, in the prefent volume, relates, as ufual, 
to plantations. Mr. Johnfon received the gold medal for a 
very extenfive plantation of oaks, which he fet thick, to allow 
for the depredation of mice and other vermin, and to be able, 
in thinning, to preferve the ftrongeft faplings. Oaks do not 
profper in wet grounds; fo that draining is a very neceflary 
meafure, where water does not percolate freely. Mr. Milnes 
received the gold medal for mixed timber trees: from O€to- 
ber 1786, to May 1788, he planted ninety-four acres with 
different kinds of timber trees: ‘The larch was by much in 
the largeft proportion; after the larch, Scotch firs, afh, elm, 
fycamores, ayd birch, rank in their order. The number of the 
birch amounted to 30,c00o. Of the mountain afh, were 
10,000; of the oak, the fpruce firs, the Weymouth pine, and 
the horfe cheftnuts, but a few hundreds each. In Mr. Mar- 
tin’s plantation, at Ringwood, Herts, the red willow anfwer- 
ed very well in a dry barren foil. Mr. Majendie gives fome 
inftances of the utility of the Spanifh cheftnut tree: when 
cut down near the ground, the fhoots from the roots are ftrong, 
{traight, and ufeful for hop-poles, as well as ftakes for different 
purpofes in hufbandry. , 

In hufbandry, the gold medal was adjudged to Mr. Roger- 
fon, of Narford, Norfolk, for his experiments with the drill- 
machine. By his eftimate, and indeed at prefent, we believe, 
in the general opinion, the drill hufbandry is greatly fuperior 
to broadcaft. He prefers the machine to the dibble, and Mr. 
Cook’s machine to any other; but drilling, to be advantage- 
ous, muft be always combined with hoeing. Mr. Dunn gives 
an account of his reclaiming a neglected piece of land very 
advantageoully, by planting potatoes. It was afterwards once 
ploughed, and without any frefh manure fown with wheat, 
which came up in a promifing way: the refult will be ex- 
plained probably in a future volume. Mr. Bucknell, near 
Tiverton in Devonfhire, feeds cattle very advantageoufly with 

potatoes. 
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potatoes. Mr. Hollin’s Effay on the Caufe of the Curl in Po- 
tatoes is much too diffufe: the caufe feems to be, from his 
experiments, too great richnefs, and too large a proportion of 
vegetable matter in the feed. ‘The remedy is to chufe the fets 
of,a moderate fize, and by no means to aflift the growth of 
the root by earthing. We mention this, that our readers may 
try the experiment. We ftrongly fufpect that it will not an- 
{wer in ground of every kind. 

_ Mr. Dean, in his comparative experiment of the utility of 
the drill-machine and broadcaft, in the culture‘ of turneps, 
finds the advantages of the former method very confiderable : 
he prefers greatly horfe-hoeing. 

Mr. Hanmer, of Shropfhire, deferves great praife for his 
judgment and {pirit in improving fome waite land in North 
Wales. His method was draining, frequent ploughing, or, 
where the ground would not bear the weight of the horfes, 
turning with a fpade. ‘Turneps is the firft crop, which, if 
they fucceed,: and can be fed off with fheep, leaves the land 
in a proper ftate for corn of different kinds. ‘The reclaimed 
heath amounted to 120 acres, and is now fet at rack-rent for 
ten fhillings an acre: it is occupied ; and-without the afliftance 
of any old land, maintains a large ftock in excellent condition. 
Of the fame moor, Fens-heath, Mr. Hanmer has planted about 
ten acres. , 

Mrs. Clifton, Mr. Hubbard, and Mr. Morris, had gratuitous 
rewards for their management of bees. Mrs. Clifton, from 
one ftock, has now thirty. Mr. Hubbard has not only increaf- 
ed his ftock, but added to our knowledge of the fubject. In 
the ftrong hives, the queen, he found, began to lay her eggs 
in January: in weak hives, not a fingle egg is produced till 
honey-gathering commences. Confequently the ftrong ftock 
is ready to {warm often in May; and to produce this good ef- 
fet a fufficient quantity of food fhould be left; the fuccefs 
greatly depends on leaving the bees ftrong in the month of 


October. 


‘ I will now. prefume to offer a fimple and eafy mode of ma- 
naging thefe admirable infects, the profits from which will far fur- 
pafs that in common ufe. The owner muft patiently wait till he 
has acquired twenty ftocks, which may be foon accomplifhed by 
attending to the foregoing hints. In the month of April follow- 
ing, he mult feparate ten of the ftrongelt hives for {warming ; 
the other ten muft be raifed on large empty hives, the tops of 
which fhould be firft taken off, and the joinings of the two hives 
fecured with a Jitule clay, which plan keeps the bees from fiwarm- 
ing. In the month of September following, being the time I 
would recommend them to be burnt, each ftock will feldom be 
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found to have produced lefs than fifty pounds weight, provided it 
has been a kind feafon. 

‘ The prime fwarms from the other ftocks, I would recom- 
mend to be put into three-peck hives, at leaft; for when they 
{warm fo early, they are very likely to fwarm again in a few 
weeks, which fhould always be prevented: and all the after- 
{warms fhould be united, two or three into one; for the great ad- 
vantage arifes from the large quantity of bees being kept together, 
fince hy that made ten ftocks will generally yield fifteen good ones. 
But the greateft check to the cultivation of bees happens from in- 
clement feafons: I have experienced fame fummers, when it has 
rained almoft all the months of June and July, that not above 
one prime {warm in ten have been able to get a fufficiency ; this 
is really difirefling ; and on thefe occafions, I have feen the ftocks 
of villagers wholly {wept off. 

‘ This is another reafon why double hives are fo neceffary ; for 
befides the great profit arifing from them in fine feafons, it would 
prevent the decreafe of ftocks, which muft unavoidably happen in 
bad feafons. In the moft unkindly fummers, they are fure to get 
encugh to fupport them through the winter: whenever it happens 
fo, they fhould ftand till winter; and in a frofty day, the clay 
fhould be removed, and a wire drawn between the’ hives, to fepa- 
rate them; for by this time they will be all in the upper hive, 
znd thefe flocks fhould be referved for {warming the following 
fummer.’ ee Se 


Mr. Morris’s obfervations are alfo very judicious ; but the 
confift of a feries of facts, fo much connected with each other, 
that they will fcarcely admit of an analyfis or extract. | 

The firft paper in the chemical department relates to the 
method of converting the fmoke of fteam-engines into tar. 
In Shropfhire, there are three great works for procuring tar 
from coal, which, by this procefs, is converted into coak, or 
charcoal, for the ufe of the fmelters, to whofe metal the ful- 
phur of uncoaked coal would he highly injurious. They re- 


ceive the coal, and return the coaks, having the tar for their 
labour and expences, 


‘ The procefs is conduéted in the following manner: a range 
of eightecn or twenty ftoves is erected, and fupplied with coal! 
kept burning at the bottom; the fmoke is conducted by proper 
horizontal tunnels, into a capacious and clofe funnel, of one hun- 
dred yards or more in length ; this funnel is built with brick, fup- 
ported by brick arches, and covered on the top by a fhallow pond 
of water ; which pond is fupplied with water, when wanted, by a 
fteam-engine belonging to the coal or iron works ; the chill of the 
water gradually condenfing the fmoke, it falls upon the floor of 
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the funnel in the form of tar, and is conveyed by proper pipes 
into a receiver, from whence it is pumped into a large boiler, and 
boiled to a proper confiltence, or otherwife infpiffated into pitch : 
when the latter is the cafe, the volatile particles which arife dur- 
ing the infpiffation are again condenfed into an oil ufed for var- 
nifh. 

‘ In this procefs the {moke is decompofed and deftroyed, nothing 
arifing from the work but a white vapour from fome {mail funnels 
(kept open to give draught for the fires), and a fmall evaporation 
of water from the pond, occafioned by the warmth of the {moke 
within the funnel. 

‘ The procefs requires but little attendance, the principal labour 
being that of fupplying the fuel. In any one of the tar-works 
the quantity of coal ufed is about twenty tons per day; three la- 
bourers with a foreman, are fufficient for the whole bufinefs: the 
quantity of tar produced will be about twenty-eight barrels, of 
two hundred weight and an half, in fix days, worth ten fhillings 
per hundred, or twentyeone barrels of pitch, of the fame weight, 
worth fifteen fhillings per hundred ; though I was affured, upon 
the fpot, by a very intelligent perfon, that fome coal is of fo bi- 
tuminous a quality, as to give one eighth its weight of tar: but 
the quantity above ftated is about the average produce.’ 


‘Thefe works are often in the neighbourhood of coal and 
other mines, in which fteam-engines are employed. Mr. Pitt’s 
propofal is, therefore, to make a communication between the 
funnel of the engine and the tar-funnels, by which means the 
annoyance of the {moak would be prevented, and coaks made 
in the fteam-engine. The faving in thefe inftances is ver 
confiderable ; for, in fome engines, 100 tons of coal per week 
are confumed: in the improved engines of Meflrs. Bolton and 
Watt, about 25 ton; and, in general, on an average, it is 
about 50 ton. 

We fear, however, that the mineral tar will be brought in- 
to difrepute by the avarice of the undertakers. ‘The {mell is 
yery difagreeable ; and we have beeninformed that this is ow- 
ing to the admixture of animal oils, by burning bones and fi- 
milar fubftances with the coals defigned to be coaked. 

‘On the fubje@ of manufactures, we have Mr. Lockett’s ac- 
count of his method of making cloth from hop-binds. It feems 
at prefent to.be of a very coartfe kind, fit only for bags, though 
there was a fpecimen of a purer kind fent, which was of the 
colour of tanned leather, If it is of a preper confiftence, it 
might certainly be adapted for the coarfer frocks of country 
people, and of carters. The hop-ftalks were cut in lengths 
of two or three feet, and put in lye that linen had been boil- 
ed in for bleaching, then boiled till the rind feparated eafily 
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from the ftalk. They ftript readily, and then the fame me- 
thod was followed, which is ufually employed for working 
hemp or flax. Carding is better adapted * this fubftance 
than hackling. It promifes to bea very ufeful manufacture. 
In the department of mechanics, we find firft a defcription of 
M. Hainin’s weighing machine, in which the weights of the 
different countries of Europe, and their relative proportions, 
are fhownatoneview. [he machine itfelf is very fimple. The: 
weight bends a femicircular pring, and the radius turns, in: 
the center, a rack which moves the index on the other fide, 
On this fide are marked, in concentric circles, the different 
weights sand when the point of the index fhows the weight of the 
body 3 in troy weight, which is on the exterior circle, if the eye 
is carried down the fide of the index, the weight, according to 
our averdupois ftandard, that of Paris, Lifbon, Madrid, } ae 
fterdam, Stockholm, Copenhagen, Berlin, Hamburg, Vienna, 
Génes, and Naples, is at once fean: ov the interior circle is 
the proportional number of ftones. ‘The plate itfelf is a very 
convenient appendage in a counting-houfe, as an accurate 


‘comparative view of the different meafures, 


Mr. Bayley’s {cale for reducing plans, maps, &c. in the 
moft exact manner, may be applied to the uifual purpofes of 
triangular proportional compaffes. It is, however, little more 
than ; an accurately divided pentagraph, and not more ufeful. 


From Mr. Beck’s defcription of the bolt and nail-drawer, for 


which a bounty was given, it feems to be a long, ftrong le- 
ver, whofe fulcrum is the fegment of a direle : the head of 
the nail or bolt is confined between the edge of the fegment 
and a fquare moveable ftaple. ‘There feems to want a 
contrivance to make the diftance between the edge of 
the fegmient and of the ftaple greater or lefs, according as the 
head of the nail or bolt is larger or {mailer.—From the vari- 
ous accounts, the harpoon-gun feems to have been often ufed 
fuccefsfully. The bolt which draws the trigger now unco- 
vers, at the fame moment, the priming. It 1s confequently 
preferved dry and the air is admitted at the exact time it is 
wanted, for inflaming the powder and the efcape of the fmoke, 
‘The cafhew gum is found to contain fome refinows par- 
ticles, and is confequently unfit for the callico-printers, though 
it has been found proper for the filk dyers. If the duty is 
lowered to fixpence a hundred, it may become a proper article 
of commerce ; and it will, in many refpects, leffen the demand 
for the gum arabic. Mr. T itford, who gives this informa- 
tion, propofes our importing coffee in the pulp; the wafte 

would be lefs; the expence to the planter greatly diminithed 
and the coffee itielf of a fuperior kind. It remains to be en- 
quired whether thefe advantages will be compenfated by the 
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additional freight, and greater expence of package. At all 
events the berry muft be dried before itis packed. In his T'ra- 
vels to North America, he mentions having obferved at Bof- 
ton, the fail-cloth, or duck manufactory, which they carry on 
with great fpirit, and alledge that it is fuperior to the Eng- 
lifh, particularly as it is not fubje&t to the mildew. Mr. Tit- 
ford fufpects that this may be owing to their moiftening the 
warp in the loom with an animal jelly, prepared from neat’s 
feet, after the oil is expreffed, while the Englifh manufaCtur- 
ers ufe ftarch. To preferve the piles from worms, they are 
covered with feveral coats of common whale oil; and each 
coat is fuffered to dry before another is put on. ‘The fame 
method is employed for preferving fhip’s bottoms from thefe 
deftructive little animals. ? 

The three forts of cinnamon, now produced in Jamaica, 
from the plants lately mentioned, as carried there by a frigate 
belonging to lord Rodney’s fleet, refemble the three forts of 
Ceylon cinnamon: the beft is not of fo bright a colour, but 
the aroma is feemingly finer and ftronger. We are forry to 
hear that cinnamon plantations are not yet undertaken. It is 
very properly propofed by Mr. Eaft, to offer a premium for 
the greateft number of plants, fet with a view to colle& the 
cinnamon. ‘The premium for the quantity of cinnamon im- 
ported is confequently to be omitted, The mangoes thrive 
very well. 

The rewards, the prefents, a catalogue of models, &c. with 
a lift of the officers of the Society, follow: the whole is con- 


cluded with q lift of future premiums, From the laft we fhall 
fele&t fome of the new ones. 


‘ 126. Draining land. 'To the perfon who, in the year 1791, 
fhall make the greateft number of yards, not fewer than one thou- 
fand, of hollow drain, of brick, ftone, or fuch like durable mate- 
rials, for the improvement of tand injured by waterarifing from 
internal fprings, the gold medal or thirty guineas. Particular 
accounts of the nature, quality, fpontaneous produce, and yearly 
value of the land before draining, and the fuppofed value after- 
wards ; the nature and texture of the underftrata whence the fprings 
arife ; the depth and width of the drains ; the quantity of fuppofed 
water difcharged ; the expence of labour and materials per yard, in 
length, when finifhed; a fketch or plan of all the drains, and their 
feveral inclinations and diftances from each other ; with certificates 
of the number of acres drained, and that the land was actually wet 
and {pringy before draining, but dry and firm afterwards: to be 
produced to the fociety on or before the third Tuefday in Februa- 
Ty, 1792.’ 

‘154. Cure 
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‘154. Cure of the rot in foeep. To the perfon who fhall dif- 
cover to the fociety the beft and moft effectual method of curing 
the difeafe, called the rot in fheep, verified by repeated and fa- 
tisfactory experiments, the gold medal, or thirty pounds. It is 


_ expected that the candidates furnifh accurate accounts of the nature, 


fymptoms, and cure of the difeafe, together with the imputed caufe 
thereof, and the actual or probable means of prevention, which, with 


“proper certificates, muft be delivered to the fociety on or before 


the firft Tuefday in February, 1792.’ 


The premium for the comparative advantages of different 
top-dreflings, and particularly gyp/um, is renewed ; for though 
no claimant appeared for the propofed reward, when it was 
offered more generally, the fociety fuppofe that it may be 


-ufeful in this light. The premium for the gun-harpoon is now 


alfo changed; and it is offered to the harpooner-who {hall 
{trike the greate/? number of whales by means of the gun. The 
two following offers, with which we fhall conclude our ar- 
ticle, are new: 


¢ 162. Condenfing /moke. 'To the perfon who fhall invent the 
beft method by which the fmoke of fteam-engines, brew-houfes, 
fugar-houfes, or furnaces may be advantageoufly condenfed and 
collected in the form of tar, or fome other ufeful material, the 
gold medal or fifty guineas. 

‘ The accounts, with proper certificates of the method having 
been fuccefsfully employed, and f{pecimens of the materials pro- 
duced, to be delivered to the fociety on or before the firft Tuefday 
in December, 1792.’ 





‘ 158. Preferving frefo-water fweet. 'To the perfon who fhall 
produce to the fociety the beft account, verified by fatisfactory 
trials, of an efficacious method of preferving frefh water {weet du- 
ring long voyages, the gold medal, or fifty pounds. 

« Accounts and full defcriptions of the methods made ufe of, in 
order that it may be known that nothing injurious enters therein, 
to be produced to the fociety, with at leaft thirty gallons of water 
fo preferved, and proper certificates, on or before the laft Tuefday 
in December, 1793. 

‘159. The fame premium is extended one year further. 

« The accounts and certificates to be produced on or before the 
fat Tuefday in December, 1794.2 
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The new Annual Regifter; or General Repofitory of Hiftory, 
Politics, and Literature, for the Year 1790. To which is 
prefixed a Continuation of the Hiftory of Knowledge, Learn- 
ing, and Tafte, in Great Britain, during the Reign of Queen 


Elizabeth. 8vo. 7s. Od. Boards. Robinfons. 1791. 
we: could have wifhed that this volume had appeared 


earlier ; yet we receive it with pleafure, fince the edi- 
tors continue to collect with judgment and difcernment, and 
render their volumes an ‘ abftract and brief chronicle of the 
times.? Ina newfpaper, a magazine, or a review, and an 
annual regifter, if properly conducted, the mirror held up to 
nature is of different degrees of convexity. In the firft, it is 
nearly a plane reprefenting with fidelity errors and defeéts : 
in the magazine, the mirror is more convex; the reprefenta- 
tion is thrown at a little diftance, leflening fome of the features, 
and dropping the lefs ufeful circumftances. In the regifter, 
the form is preferved with equal care, the outline is correét, 
and the refemblance faithful; but the minuter prominences 
are loft, the minute defects are obfcure, and the picture feen at 
a greater diftance, is more eafily comprehended in all its parts 
at one glance. In the review, works of literature are refle@- 
ed with a little convexity; faults are not too ftrictly fcruti- 
nized; and the author, we truft, fometimes looks at his own 
picture, in our mirror, with complacency. In the Annual Vo- 
lume they appear in a diminifhed form ; but the convexity is not 
always regular: it does not in every inftance foften defects, 
but, like an etching, gives, in a {mall compafs, the likenefs 
with a tingle ftroke. In general, the work before us has kept 
to its proper line, though the editors had not probably the 
fanciful refemblance we have applied in our illuftration, in 
their view. It occurred to us on reading their hiftorical part 
in the prefent volume. 

The revolution of France, an event unexampled in the hif- 
tory of the world, and confidered in its confequences proba- 
bly of the greateft influence in the future hiftory of mankind, 
the editors have not yet began to confider. It was an objeét 
that perhaps filled their minds with its magnitude, and may 
have terrified them from its importance. They were right in 
preparing the way with fome care, -and giving a general and 
connected view, ‘a compact and energetic account,’ in their 
own words, of the whole, as they mean to do in the next vo- 
jume It is their object, under each year, to ‘ ftate the 
parliamentary tranfactions, together with thofe foreign affairs 
that directly preceded the commencement of the feflions.’ 

The plan appears in no refpect altered. ‘The hiftory of li- 
terature is brought down to about the middle of the reign of 
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Elizabeth ; and it is fuppofed that this reign will fill two othee 
articles. According to the beft efiimate that we can make, 
the editors feem to have provided for thirty years more. In 
the hiftory, that of France is brought down to the convention 
of the ftates; and the foreign hiftory to the taking of Bender, 
including the affairs of Poland, at the time when the Czarina 
attempted to dictate with her ufual firmnefs, without being 
able to fupport her diétates with the ufual force, and confe- 
quently gave room to the influence of Pruffia, which has pro- 
bably terminated in the late revolution. The Ivith affairs in- 
clude only the parliamentary tranfactions relpecting the re- 
gency. 

In our examination of the hiftory, which we own we did 
with a little circumfpection, and fome jealoufy, the fource of 
which will be fuihciently confpicuous from our examination of 
the la{t volume, we found many things which deferved commen- 
dation, and fome remarks which we could not wholly approve 
of. The hiftorian certainly fteps out of his way to comment 
en Mr. Burke’s condud, and to explain the fource of his er- 
rors, in the opinion he formed refpecting the revolution of 
France. If we had not already feen that the author had 
brought forward the previous facts on this fubje&t with accu- 
racy and candour, we fhould have felt fome apprehenfions for 
the fidelity of his future hiftory. We mean not to fay that the 
mind of the hiftorian fhould be a ra/fa tabula, fhould fuffer facts 
to pafs in review before him, without their making any im- 
preflion, or his adopting any opinion: it will be aliowed, how- 
ever, that his fentiments fhould not be’ obtrufively brought for- 
ward, nor fhould they be fo firmly adhered to as to diftort any 
fa&ts and opinions that may pafs through this medium. 

Our hiftorian’s opinions, refpeCting the armament on account 
of Nootka Sound, feem alfo erroneous, and to originate from 
a little, we had almoft faid perfonal, averfion to the minifter, 
or a general difapprobation of his meafures. 


‘ In order to determine how far this proceeding of the court of 
Madrid rendered an armament on our part neceflary or advifable, 
it is principally requifite that we fhould confider by what motives 
and principles the hoftilities in queftion were dictated. It was agreed 
on all hands, that the value of the trade to the port of Nootka 
was exceedingly trifling ; and it may well be queftioned whether 
there is any trade upon the face of the earth fo valuable as to ren- 
der it juftifiable, for that confideration only, to engage in a war. 
It muft notwithftanding be admitted, that, if the motive of the 
court of Spain was to encroach upon our juft rights, and if they 
were feeking an occafion for hoftility, the value of the objec will 
not, in that cafe, be the only circumftance that it becomes us to 
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take into the account. But, if we fhould fuppofe, that, while 
they affumed that upon which they had no juit claim, they were 
prompted only by mifapprehenfion and error, it is then probabie 
that the conteft might have been fettled in a mode lefs expenfive 
than that of an armament. The having recourfe to an armament 
upon al! occafions, is undoubtedly neither what reafon and wifdom 
would diétate, nor isit, of all others, the mode moft calculated to 
conciliate. Our honour only was at flake, and our honour might 
probably have been more effectually fecured by the language of 
reafon and juftice, than by the interpofition of force. There are 
other ways of convincing men that you are in earneft, befide that 
of putting yourfelf in a pofture of defence; and if Great Britain 
had juftice on her fide, and if fhe appeared firm and calmly perfe- 
vering, there is no doubt bu: by thefe two circumftances fhe would 
have carried her point, unlefs Spain actually meditated hoftilities. 
To this it may be added, that, Spain being actually perfuaded, 
from obfolete claims, that the right to the north-weftern coaft of 
America was hers, her procedure was fufficiently regular in feizing 
upon our fhips, and the tone of our government was, of confe- 
quence, a little too high, when we demanded fatisfaction for the 
feizure, previous to difcuffion, and thus began witn begging the 
queftion refpecting the object to be difcuffed. 

‘ A flight recollection of the affairs of Europe will affift us in 
forming fome conjecture as to the point, whether Spain was feek- 
ing a pretence for hoftilities. Charles the Third, their late fove- 
reign, had died in December 1788; and, of confequence, before 
we can impute a premeditated intention of hoftility, we muft fup- 
pofe an abfolute coincidence of views between him and Charles the 
Fourth, his fucceflor. The orders under which the Spanith fri- 
gate acted, if we imagine them to have originated in the court of 
Madrid, muft have been iffued under the late, and purfued into 
their confequences under the prefent king. But we may reje& 
this hypothefis, and yet fuppofe, that, though the occafion for 
hoftilities was afforded by accident, it was improved by defign. 
The probability of this defign will be diminifhed, if we recolle& 
the actual fituation of the governmentof France. Itis well known 
how much the Spaniards, of late years, have depended upon the 
family compact; and nothing is more certain, than their extreme 
averfion to the engaging in war with this country, unlefs fupported 
by the court of Verfailles. A more extenfive retrofpeé to the ge- 
neral fituation of Europe will farnifh an additional argument on 
the fame fide. ‘The flames of war already raged among the nor- 
thern powers; and, acording to the eftablifhed principles of kings 
and their minifters, it was, under thefe circumflances, highly im- 
probable that war fhould break out on the fouthern fide, without 
the two contefts mingling their fires, and’ blending into one gene- 
ral fcene of hoflility. “But in the prefent cafe, between the two 
principals 
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principals in the northern war, the Ruffians and the Turks, ir 
would have been very difficult to choofe, fince both Spain and 
Great Britain; fo far as they had thought proper to engage in the 
queftion, had already declared in favour of the Turks.’ 


Such language and thefe opinions are common; but the 
reafoning is not more erroneous than the fats are unfairly 
ftated. Spain had often molefted the Southern whale-fithers, 
and now actually attacked the veflels of our countrymen. She 
had alfo, at this time, under different pretences, a fleet of 
from twelve to twenty fail of the line at fea, and various pre- 
parations going on in her dock-yards. ‘Thefe are faéts no- 
torioufly public ; and with what temper would fhe, in this 
fituation, have heard our author’s philofophical remarks? 
Again : the firft public declaration of the Spanifh court, under 
the new reign, fhowed that the meafures of Charles III. were 
ftill purfued : Count Florida Blanca was {till the favoured mi- 
nifter. In fhort, whatever be the value of the object, the con- 
duct of the minifter was highly meritorious in this armament. 
But in the value we alfo differ: it will probably be immenfe ; 
and when confidered in conjunction with the meafures at pre- 
fent going on, the appointment of an intelligent and enterpri- 
fing governor to Upper Canada, appears a plan equally judi- 
cious and well conducted. As, at prefent, however, the whole 
is the fubjeét of opinion, we fhail not enlarge, till experience 
has decided who is right. We ought indeed to add, that when 
an hiftorian chufes to decide, it fhould be on a view of facts, 
and thefe facts fhould be carefully ftated: it is not declama- 
tion or philofophical obfervations that the public can be fa- 
tisfied with. 

We fhall add only one other extract : it relates to the cha- 
racter of M. Necker; and it isexecuted with great judgment 
and ability. The period at which this character is introduced, 
is on his fecond appointment, at the decline of the adminiftra- 
tion of the archbifhop of Touloufe, when a national bankrupt- 
cy feemed almoft unavoidable. 


« It is natural to enquire what was the degree of ability, which 
the minifter was able to bring to the encounter of fo many difficul- 
ties. ‘There is a fort of ability, which confifts in reputation, which 
overawes cenfure, infpires confidence, and, leading men to expect 
the moft favourable event, contributes not a little to he accom- 
plifhment of that expectation. This fort of ability Mr. Necker 
very fully poffeffed. He was bred in mercantile habits, and all 
the myttery of calculation ; and it is not eafy to perfuade the ge- 
nerality of mankind that a good arithmetician muft not of necef- 
fity be an excellent financier. He was what.is ufually termed dif- 


interefted ; he declined receiving the emoluments of his office, and 
was 
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was more avaricious of praife than of money. Deftitute of the 
graces of acourtier, he knew no other road to applaufe thanthrough 
the oftentation of fevere and inflexible virtue; and it was not rea- 
dily fufpeéted, that the object of the man, whom no folicitations 
could bend, was general adulation and flattery. In the mean time, 
with all this exterior fternnefs, he united a difpofition of extreme 
tendernefs ; ‘not that tendernefs, which is founded in the calcula- 
tions of reafon, and which would not extort fo much‘as a tear 
without being perfuaded of its falutary confequences; but that 
tendernefs, which fuperfedes reafon, which natrows the intellect, 
and will permit-us to fee nothing but the temporary calamity that 
misjudging kindnefs may remove. ‘The greateft of all the errors 
of Mr. Necker has been vanity ; a perfuafion that nothing was too 
difficult for him to accomplifh, and a felf-complacence, that never 
permitted him to fufpeét the perfect wifdom and reétitude of any 
of his projects. Accordingly, no man was ever more deeply im- 
bued with prejudice and miftake, Never fuffering himfelf to 
doubt of any thing he had once believed, all the abufes of policy, 
all the errors that ignorance in lefs aufpicious periods has engen- 
dered, all the implicit homage that rank and birth demand, have 
found in him an advocate anda friend. If we credit Mr. Necker, 
all the advances that have dignified human underftanding have 
been in vain. Even this error was unaccompanied in him with that 
fpecioufnefs and poetical fplendour it has fometimes aflumed. He 
was incapable of conceiving a whole, and has never failed to fa- 
crifice ultimate and univerfal good to the gratification of the mo- 
ment. Such in an efpecial manner has been the principle of all 
his financial operations and his loans. ‘Thug qualified, he contem- 
plated his own character with admiration and ecftafy : he felt it 
to be the due of fuch all-fufficient talents as his, to ftand aloof from 
all concert and alliance; and was of confequence in many cafes 
more ignorant of the intrigues formed to undermine him, and of 
the true difpofition of his coadjutors, than the very humblett of 
their attendants and friends.’ 


The reft of this work is executed with judgment and dif- 
cernment. ‘The poetry is feleCted with better care than in the 
daft volume, and the opinions given in the Domeitic and 
Foreign Literature, are in general juft ang rational. We fhall 
conclude with the recantation of the author of the fonnet to 
Melancholy, though we think the melancholic vein fuits him 
beft. . The fonnet itfelf occurs in our review of the laft volume 
of the Annual Regifter, Vol. xx. p. 516. 


' € Sonnet to Mifs Eliza C—n, occafioned by one of that young 
Lady’s. 
« Sure mercy ne’er affum’d a fairer form! © 
Her bufy whifp’rings foothe my troubled foul, a 
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Swayne’s Gramina Pafcua. 


The wayward paffions own her foft controul, 
Feel vernal funfhine, and forget the ftorm 
Whofe peft-charg’d winds fo lately could deform 
Reafon, man’s pride! that fhe with poifon foul 
Aim’d the keen dart, and drugg’d the madd’ning bowl. 
Hence Melancholy! eek the gloomy cell 

Of cloifter’d monks, remote from beauty’s eye, 
Who ufelefs wafte their lives in apathy ; 

But henceforth fofter’d in my breaft fhall dwell 
Youthful defire, and joy, and revelry : 

Sweet mercy comes to banifh ev’ry pain, 

The loves and graces {miling in her train.’ 





Gramina Pafcua; or, a Colleétion of the Specimens of the com 
mon Pafture Graffes, arranged in the Order of their flower- 
ing, and accompanied with their Linnean and Englifh Names, 
as lkewife with familiar Defcriptions and Remarks. By G. 
Swayne, 4. iM. Folio 11.1s. Richardfon. 1790. 


"THE farmer, to whofe eyes grafs is a familiar object, and to 

whofe mind it reprefents only a fingle idea, has lately began 
to examine the fubjeét more {fcientifically, and to fimplify, 
what, on his firft introduction to the ftudy, feemed perhaps 
very complicated. Mr. Swayne writes to the lefs learned agri- 
culturift ; and, by means of dried {fpecimens, arranged accord- 
ing to the periods of flowering, gives a more complete idea 
of the plant than can be procured by the moft expreflive plate. 
The fpecimens, in-the copy before us, are well chofen, and 
preferved with great care. 

In his Apology he tells us, that he has not attempted to de- 
cide on the comparative advantages of different graffes. Each 
may have their peculiar value in different feafons and fitua- 
tions ; each may have properties peculiar to itfelf, or be ufe- 
ful to cattle of different fpecies. ‘This is a fubjeét which can 
be inveftigated only by careful experiment, or rather a feries 
of experiments, with views equally extenfive and accurate. 
The {pecies of graffes, as he-juftly obferves, are not fo nu- 
merous as was once fuppofed; and, when we confider the fi- 
milarity of the different genera, the vicinity of their fituation, 
&c. itis not furprifing that varieties fhould frequently occur: 
it is remarkable that there fhould be no more. 

The firft is the poa annua, common dwarf poa; the-ear- 
hieft and moft frequent grafs in untrodden paftures, but the 
moft rare in meadows, from its being an annual, and a ten- 
der plant. It is, our author remarks, very odoriferous, ga 
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the vernal * has generally been fuppofed to be the only grafs 
whofe odour is fenfible or pleafing: The fecond is the an- 
thoxanthum odoratum, the {weet feented or vernal grafs, ea- 
fily diftinguifhed, as it is fpiked, and from its odour when rub- 
bed. This is the grafs fuppofed by Mr. Marthall to injure 
the cheefe by heaving. ‘The alopecurus pratenfis, the mea- 
dow fox-tail, is a very early grafs; and one peculiarity is men- 
tioned, which we do not recolle¢t in any former author, .that 
the ftalk continues green and fucculent, after the hufks are 
dropped off. This, adds Mr. Swayne, will no doubt be look- 
ed on to be a circumftance in its favour as a hay-grafs. A 
kind of fly preys on its feeds, and might foon exterminate the 
{pecies, if the larve of this infect were not a prey to a {pecies 
of bug. 

The bromus mollis, foft brome grafs, is a biennial, and 
confequently not common in paftures, as it is ufually eaten 
Spies: befoie it comes to feed. In mowing ground it is fre- 
quent, for the feeds are ripe previous to sé hay-making fea- 
fon, and fcattered copioufly at that time: ‘This is the grafs 
whofe feeds have been mixed with corti for bread; but in too 
large a proportion it injures the tafte of the bread, and pro- 
duces difagreeable giddinefs. 

The poa pratenfis & trivialis, fmooth and rough-ftalked 
meadow-grafs, refemble each other, as is well knowh to bo- 
tanifts, in their panicles. ‘The: firft flowers moft early, and 
is propagated very rapidly in light foils, by its creeping roots. 
The fecond flowers about a week later, very near the end of 
May, and it is the ftalk only which gives the Englifh trivial 
name, for the early leaves are very delicate. The other dif- 
tin€tions are common in every botanical work. Mr. Swayne 
feems to think that a little flaked lime would probably deftroy 
the downy fubftance of the feed, which prevents it being fcat- 
tered in fowing. 

The feftuca ovina, rubra & duriufcula, fheeps, purple and 
hard fefcue of Hudfon, have occafioned much controverfy. 
The general fize, as Mr. Swayne properly obferves, diftin- 
guifhes the fmaller from the meadow fefcue. Some feeds of 
the {mall fefcue, from the top of a wall, were fown in a richer 
foil, and the plants, as might be expected, were larger : the {pe- 
cies feemed to be the ovina; but the refult not only agreed with 
the feftuca ovina, but the rubra & duriufcula. From this ac- 
count, thefe three reputed fpecies feem to be varieties only; 
the fpecimen which Mr. Swayne procured, he has no doubt, is 





* We have generally preferred the Englifh names of Curtis, unlefs where 
particularly mentioned. 
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the ‘ gramen pratenfe panicula duriore, laxa unam partem 
ipectante’ of Ray. Mr. Curtis, he fuppofes, would call it the 
duriufcula.e He mentions the different opinions of Hudfon, 


‘Withering, and Martyn. The profefior’s opinion that the 


flote fefcue, in a dry foil, would become fucceilively the fpiked 
and the meadow fefcue ; and that even the tall fefcue is not 
decidedly a different {pecies, Mr. Swayne does not find con- 
firmed by experiment. In a dry foil, the flote fefcue died. 
He fufpeéts indeed the fpiked and the meadow fefcue, (folia- 
cea & pratenfis).to be varieties of the fame fpecies, the {pikes 
refulting from a deficiency of the ramifications ef the panicle, 
in a coarfe foil, and the tall fefcue, he admits, is very fimilar 
to the pratenfis. | | 

The briza media, or the middle quaking grafs, or cow-quakes 
of Hudfon, owes its name to the weight of the fpikelets, and 
the flexibility -of the foot-ftalks. ‘The name explains the com- 
mon proverb of Ray—‘ May, come the early, come fhe late, 
makes the cow quake.’ It now blefloms in June, and Mr. 
Swayne afks if this does not fhow our fprings to be later than 
formerly. ‘Lhe May-duke cherry is a imilar inftance; and 
we know more than one fair held by an old tenure of produc- 
ing bread from new whear, that for the greater number of 
years has been kept up by producing bread made from greex 
corn, though we may fuppofe, that originally the wheat was 
moit commonly ripe at that period. In the feeds of the briza 
media, if carefully diffected in a microfcope, the future grafs 
with its root and leaves may be feen perfectly formed. 

The dadtylis glomerata, Mr. Swayne tells us, in oppofition 
to an obiervation of Mr. Lightfoot, has not a creeping-root, - 
and is not properly a couch grais, a corruption of quick or 
living grafs, changed fucceflively to quick and couch. It pro- 
duces few flowering ftalks in proportion to its leaves. 

‘The avena elatior, the tall oat grafs, is an exception to the 
general rule that perennial grafles do not produce flowering: 
ttalks the firft feafon: the cat’s-tail is the only other inftance. 
The feltuca pratenfis we mention again, as it occurs in the 
order: our author recommends it to be wholly eradicated as'a 
very coarfe grafs. It is only wfeful, he telis us, as a memento 
for the neceflity of draining. 

The lolium perenne, the rye grafs of Withering, affords lit- 


- tle fubje€t of remark. ‘The wild grafs flowers later than the 


cultivated plant, and there is fome reafon to think, according 
to our author, that in cultivation, its nature is changed. 

In the account of the cynofurus criftatus is a circumftance 
not generally known. Herbivorous animals, it isobferved, in a 
pafture, eat the grafs, and generally leave the dry ftalks. This 
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is particularly.the cafe with the dog’s-tail grafs, now under 
confideration, and it is explained more accurately by Mr, 
Swayne, than by thofe -who attribute it to inftind. The 
{talks of this grafs rife up about the latter end of June, 
when grafles are plenty, fo that the temptation is lefs ftrong, 
and the ftalks of this fpecies are hard and tough, and the 
flowers furrounded with a pectinated fence, which make them 
a.lefs agreeable food. In an experiment on the comparative 
increafe of graffes, the tall oat and the meadow fefcue were 
by much the moft productive; the crefted dog’s-tail the leaft : 
the yellow oat (avena flavefcens, which follows) was very little 
its fuperior. ‘This grafs affords no other fubje& of remark. 

Holcus laniatus, meadow foft grafs, appeared in one ine 
ftance a very tender plant.—The agroftis capilaris, fine bent, 
was found, contrary to the general nature of the bents, to be 
in great perfection in a fandy foil. 

Hordeum pratenfe, the meadow barley-grafs of Hudfon, is 
fometimes confounded with the hay-bennet, hordeum muri- 
num. ‘The pratenfe is confidered by Dr. Withering as a va- 
riety of the murinum, ‘They differ, however, in many ref 
pects, particularly in the pratenfe being a perennial plant, and 
the other an annual. 

‘The phleum pratenfe, the meadow cat’s-tail of Hudfon, is 
faid to be the Timothy-grafs of the Americans; but this is pro- 
bably a miftake, or it grows there with greater luxuriance than 
in England ; for it is faid to be repeatedly mowed, in one tea- 
fon, as green fodder. 

‘The agroftis alba, the marfh-bent of Hudfon, is the laft grafs 
mentioned. ‘The bents are various in their forms, and uncer- 
tain, in their characters; nor is it of confequence to trace the 
different opinions of botanifts refpecting their {pecies or varie- 
ties. It flowers late, and is more often propagated by run- 
ners, like ftrawberries, than by feed. In the fpecimens of the 
- bents, in this colle€tion, the awn (arifta) is wanting. 

We have now mentioned all the ipecies of grais, preferved 
by our author, adding to each the little circumftances of uti- 
lity or curiofity which occurred tous. ‘The laft part of the 
volume relates to the famous Orchefton grafs, whofe luxuri- 
ance and merits were fuppofed to be owing toa new {pecies, 
though they appeared to be only occafioned by the overflow- 
ing of a neighbouring brook, which iffued from fome calca- 
reous hills. Mr. Curtis thought the poa trivialis and the agro- 
{tis alba the moft frequent fpecies in this meadow; but the moft 
copious grafs next to the poa was, according to his own enumera- 
tion, the triticum repens, the common couch grafs. This cer- 
tainly cannot forma very fertile pafture,and it may have crept.in 
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when the turfs were planted in the garden. Mr. Swayne fuf- 
pects, with great reafon, that the alopecurus pratenfis was 
the grafs moft predominant. Our author next claffes the 
grafles as they may be with moft advantage fown together, 
on the fuppofition that they are in the moft perfe&t fate about 
the time of flowering, and gives two arrangements, accord- 
ing as threé or five crops are wanted. ‘ The annual meadow, 
vernal, {meoth-ftalked meadow, fmaller fefcue, dog’s tail, yel- 
low oat, and fine-bent are, he tells us, beft for fheep; the 
rcft for the larger kind of cattle. ‘The foft brome, fmooth- 
{talked meadow, fmaller fefcue, and yellow oat, are partial to 
dry foils; the vernal, fox-tail, rough-ftalked meadow, quake- 
grafs, meadow fefcue, foft grafs, mcudow barley, cat’s-tail, 
and marfh-bent, flourith moft in moift foils. Soils of an in- 


termediate quality will beft fuit the remainder.’ 





Moral and Philofophical Suggeftions on various Subjcés, rela- 
tive to Human Perfeétion and Happinefs. Didaétic Lec- 
tures. 4Vols. 8vo. 16s. boards. White and Son. 17560. 


HIS work may be confidered as a continuation of the 
four volumes of § Moral and Philofophical Eftimates’ no- 
. ticed in our Ex1xth volume, p. §1. and it is diftinguifhed by 
the fame good fenfe, the fame manly and rational piety; rea- 
foning equally judicious. and perfuafive. We find that, in 
reality, the eight volumes are a tranflation from the Sermons. 
of Profeflor Soltikow, firft publifhed in the German lan- 
guage. | 
As we cannot examine the contents of thefe mifcellaneous 
volumes particularly, for it would fwell our article to an im- 
proper extent; and as the reafoning and obfervations of our 
author keep an even tenor, we fhall felect from each volume 
fome fubjeét, which appears to us particularly interefting, or 
in which the profeflor’s fuecefs is peculiarly confpicuous. 
The contents of the firft volume are,—Of the Evils that are 
in the World.—Juftification of Divine Providence, in regard 
to the terreftrial Welfare of the impious and the pious.—‘The 
principal Sources of Unbelief.—StriGtures on fome Prejudices 
-againit Chriftianity.x—Strictures on fome Prejudices againft 
the Chriftian Moraliry.—Dire¢tions for learning to pray from: 
the Heart. | 
Of thefe effays, that on natural and moral evil feems parti- 
' cularly valuable. . The cheerful piety of the author leads him. 
to reconcile the difcontented complainer to the circumftances 
which neceffarily attend this life. and which he confiders as 
evils: -He endeavours to. fhow, that what are commonly 
alled evils are fometimes.the neceffary limitations of our na- 
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ture and powers.’ As men, we have diftin@ properties and 
‘capacities, nor eught we to confider it as evil, that we have 
not the eye of the eagle, or the unlimited views of a fuperior 
being. Sometimes the reputed evils are warmings againf 
greater misfortunes. ‘Thus pain leads us to avoid an object 
which fo feelingly threatens injury; the laffitude fubfequent 
to irregularity warns us of its injury so health. 


‘ So alfo is it with the difagreeable, the painful confequences, 
by which wrath, voluptuoafnefs, every inordinate, violent paffion 
is attended inour body... They are warnings of ftill greater evils. 
They are powerful incentives to become better and happier. What 
indifpofition, what ravages, would not fuch paflions occafion, not 
‘only in the man who is addicted to them, but likewife in other 
perfons with whem he is connected, if the man himfelf did not 
faffer under them ; if their impetuofity were not tempered by pain- 
ful fenfations ; if we were not impelled by them to beware of their 
firft attack ! Long, Jong ago would all focial pleafures have been 
deitroyed, and fociety itfelf have fallen to the ground, had we 
been deititute of fuch forcible fuggeftions and reftraints. 

« Does pain then come upon thee, O man! Haft thou the un- 
pleafant idea of undermining decay in thy body ; yet murmur not 
againft the Moft High ; doubt not ef his goodnefs, at the very time 
he is giving thee frefh indications of it. Much rather confefs, in 
this very pain, the voice of thy father, warning his wandering 
child, who merely inflifts thefe difagreeable fenfations, not for 
the fake of making him fuffer, but, becaufe this is the beft, the 
only way of averting from him fufferings iiill more fevere, and 
even of fecuring him from thefe lighter forrows, if he will but 
hearen to this warning voice, and follow it with conftaut obe- 
dience.’ 





© What is true of bodily pain, or fuch as arifes from the ftate 
of the body, holds good likewife of mental pain, or fuch as is found~ 
ed merely in the images of the mind. Difguft, trouble, vexation, 
grief, fhame, difappointed hopc, is mental pain. ‘They are cer- 
tainly unpleafant, painful fenfations, that arife when a man fees 
that he has miftaken the truth, and has plunged into error, that 
he has entered upon foolifh and hurtful affairs, or had executed 
good undertakings badly. They ase unpleafant, painful fenfatiqns 
that arife when a man, by or without his own fault, fails in his de- 
figns, muft forego his purpofes, errs in his fuppofitions and his ex- 
pettations ; when a man has allowed himfelf to be over-reached by 
the cheat, blinded by thé flatterer, deceived by the falfe friend ; 
when he lofes the outward diftinctions and goods in which he made 
the whole of his happinefs to confift, or reckoned as an effen::al 
part of it; when a man renders his own character contemptible by 
O 3 eafily 
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€afily avoidable follies and weakneffes. All thefe, and a hundred 
other things of the fame kind, to a man of a feeling heart, may 
be as painful, ee ftill more fo, than the indifpofitions and diften;- 


ers that arife in his body. But even this pain, how deeply foever 


-jt may wound us, is not abfolutely bad in itfelf. Even this pain 


is an admonition to beware of greater evils. Its tendency is, to 
make us careful in the inveftigation of truth; confiderate in our 
conclufions and undertakings; circumfpeé& in the choice of our 
friends Sind familiars, in the profecution of our defigns, in the ap- 
plication of the means thereto; attentive to the whole of our con- 
dua, and even to the leaft of our actions; modeft in our judg- 
ments and expegtations ; moderate and temperate in the enjoyment 
of our fortunes. Were it not for thefe painful fenfations, we fhould 
be ever adding error to error, failing to failing, he deceived by 
every femblance, become the prey and the fport of every impoftor, 
be ccnftantly judging and a€ting with greater rafhnefs and folly, 
ever be flattered by idle hopes, and never hecome prudent and 

wife.” ‘ 
Many things alfo, our author remarks, which appear to be 
evils, are the means of advantages, that greatly compenfate 
thefe evils. If man, for inftance, is not as impenetrable as 
iron, he poffefles fenfibility, which would be incompatible 
with iron. Other things, that we reckon evils, are incentives 
to the developement and exertionsof our powers. -Our naked 
fenfible bodies lead us to exert our talents in providing cloaths 5 
the weeds of the fields fharpen the induftry of man; and the 
inundation of rivers lead him to confine them with banks. 
Our moral improvement, and our progrefs in virtue, are af- 
fifted by the fame means: thus difficulties and oppofiiion, 
teach us mecknefs, patience, and firmnefs ; injuries fofter a 
greatnefs of mind, placability, and fergivenefs ; lofs of fortune 
may lead us to refignation, moderation, and temperance. 
Moral evils are improved to our advantage by a iimilar courfe 
of reafoning; and our author, with admirable cemper, and 
cool judgment, thus improves every part of the furrounding 
{cene, to the advantage of our mind, to our progrefs in 

religion, and a dependence on the love of God. | 

Another fubject of the firft volume, which we thought in 
the perufal particularly interefting, was the ftri€tures on fome 
prejudices again{t Chriftianity. The prejudices which pro- 
feflor Soltikow particularly notices, are thofe which arife from 
fome incidental circumftances, rather than an enlarged and 
ccmprehenfive view of the whole fubje@: Our author con- 
fiders five different prejudices of this kind; 1.the imaginary or 
actual difficulties in the New Teftament; 2. the narrow limits 
aihgned to Chriftianity on the face of the earth; 3. the nume- 
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rous fects into which Chriftians are divided; 4. the wars and 
perfecutions which Chriftianity has occafioned, or Chriftians 
been fubject to; 5. the inconfiderable influence it has had on 
the lives and difpofitions of its profeflors.—The anfwers to 
thefe prejudices are juft and fatisfactory. Our author con- 
tends, with great propriety, that while the objects conftantly 
before us are unintelligible; while their various functions are 
inexplicable, it is not furprifing that we fheuld not be able to 
give an account of the whole council of God, or find dis ways 
plain, fimple, and obvious. The progrefs of Chriftianity for 
fome wife reafons is flow; gradually extending over one whole 
continent, it feems ftationary almoft in that in which it was 
firft promulgated. Circumftances, that we cannot under- 
ftand, or explain, have hitherto prevented the fubjection of 
the erefcent to the crofs; and, from what we can fee, we 
ought to believe, that this delay is a meafure equally wife and 
benevolent, when furveyed in the moft extenfive fcale, and 
calculated for the happinefs of the whole. 

Neither are the various fects of Chriftians of real injury to 
the caufe of Chrift. The extravagant and erring fpirit will 
often wander beyond its confines, in inveftigating caufes, 
tracing relations, explaining connections, and endeavouring 
to bring the ways of Omnipeotence within mortal ken. 


* All chriftians, whatever diftin€tive name they bear, in prin- 
ciples agree with each other. They all receive the facred writings 
as a divine revelation, and demonftrate their truth, their validity, 
their heavenly origin, by the very fame arguments. They all re- 
vere the Divine Providence, which preferves and governs all, 
which is continually attentive to mankind, which punifhes and re- 
wards them. ‘They all acknowledge Jefus Chrift for a divine 
teacher, for a heavenly meffenger, for the greateft benefactor to 
mankind, for our Lord and King.. ‘They all believe that he came 
into the world at a {tated time ; that he led a life of confummate vir- 
tue,thathe taught aholy and excellent doftrine; that he fuffered inno- 
cently and voluntarily, that he died, and rofe again from the dead ; 
that after his refurreétion he was exalted to fupreme glory and might ; 
‘and that he imparted his fpirit; by the operation of which the 
apoftles were enabled powerfully to combat fuperitition, idolatry, 
and vice, and to diffeminate truth and virtue in the world. They 
all acknowledge themfelves to be bound and obligated to follow 
the example of their Lord and Mafter, and to live foberly, right- 
eoufly, and godlily. In fine, they all belicve, that Chritt will 
come again hereafter, and judge the world; that he will reward 
every one according to his works ; that the objtinate finner has the 
heavieft punifhment to dread, and the pious to expe&t an exceeding 
and eternal weight of glory. But if we cannot deny, that thefe 
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4e the effential axioms of religion and chriflianity ; and if it ke 
Certain, that they are adopted and maintained of all who bear the 
name of Chriftians ; then the diverfity i in their cther opinions is fo 


far from juttifying us, either in doubt or unbelief, that it rather 


gives a new degree of credibility to thofe axioms; fince it is plain 
from thence,that they mutt be founded on the ftrongeft and mott con- 
vincing demonftration, as it would not elfe be poffible for fo many 
perfons, of fuch oppofite difpofitions and ways of thinking to be ip 
perfe& confent together in fuch a number of important articles,’ 


‘The want of a Chrifian {pirit, rather than of Chriftianity, 
it is remarked, has been the caufe of the various divifions, 
and the rancor, with which controverfy kas been carried on. 
Wars and perfecutions haye a fimilar origin; and the beft 
eftablifhments are often fubje& to abufe from the errors of 
thofe by whom they are conducted. In reality, however, re- 
ligion has been introduced as a f{pecious auxiliary, as acolour 
to worfe motives ; and in general had very little concern with 
thofe fcenes which Chriftianity would blufh to own. The 
faults of its profeffors can caft no ftain on that religion, unlefs 
it can be fhown to be connected with their tenets. Does the 
Chriftian doctrine encourage one vice ? Does it not rather in- 
culcate every virtue ; virtues which uninfpired man could never 
feel, and which the pureft philofophy fcarcely hinted at? 
Whatever may therefore be the faults of Chriftians, or even 
the minifters of Chrift, they ought not to fully his doctrines. 
~ Other objections are equally falfe and futile. Some con- 
tend, that, at bottom, it is only the morality of reafon ; that 
its doétrines are auftere, and‘its precepts impra€ticable; that 
it deprefles the heart of man, and renders him unfit for focial 
and active employment. Thefe objections our author an- 
fwers at fome length; but an anfwer was needlefs: it is 


enough to deny, that they are founded either in the letter or. 
the fpirit of the gofpel ; they originate from partial views, the 


mifreprefentations of the enemies of the doétrines of Chritt, 
and a‘very incomplete knowledge « of the fyftems of the ancient 
philofophers. 

‘The fecond volume contains eflays on—Some of the prin- 
cipal and moft ufual Faults in Education.—Of forming the 
Minds of Children.—Of forming the Hearts of Children.— 
Of training up Children to the primary Virtues in particular. 
—Of training up Children to Religion and to Chriftianity.— 
General Obfervations on Education, and Rules to be obferved 
therein.—Of the Detriment and Danger of too clofe a Pur- 
fuit of Diffipation and Diverfions. —Thoughts on public Di- 
eeenee ee Importance of one Year.—Of pane Diver- 

ions. 
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As a fpecimen of our author’s opinions on thefe fubjects, we 
fhall notice his fixth fermon, which confifts of the general objects 
of education, as it contains many parts of the fubject of: the 
former difcourfes. It is a juft remark, that thofe engaged ‘in 
the important bufinefs of education, ought to confider, that the 
obje& of their care is a creature neither merely rational, nor 
merely animal. Senfuality and reafon are to be brought into 
confonance, and tend to one object. ‘The fenfes then are not 
to be the only method of judging of the value of external 
things; nor is the tutor to fhow himfelf, by an arbitrary and 
capricious conduét, to be wholly without reafon. On the 
contrary, it is wrong to expect that accurate reflection, deep 
obfervation, grave fedate behaviour in children, that are the 
ornaments of more advanced life. They muft be allowed 
innocent fports; their lively playfulnefs muft be occafional!ly 
indulged ; they muft be pegmitted to feel the bad confequence: 
of their mifcondu&t ; and their eagernefs and emulation muti 
be moderated only, and directed to proper views. The tutor 
muft himifelf be cautious to preferve the proper refpeét, by a 
fteadinefs and prudence, by reafoning with the child in a 
manner fuitable to his years, and by fhowing, in every in- 
ftance, the fuperior advantages of prudence, reflection and 
experience. ‘The tutor fhould have alfo a fixed plan, and 
purfue it ftedfaitly. 


‘ Do not expect that every good feed you caft into the earth 
fhall immediately fprout upwards, and bear fruit at your appoint- 
edtime. It may frequently lie long concealed in the earth ; it 
may feem to be totally dead ; and at length contiaued culture, or 
fome unexpected favourable circumftance, fhall reftore it to life, 
and reward your patience with the hopes of a bleffed'harveft. Ma- 
ny leffons of wifdom muft be repeated a hundred times before the 
teacher fhall be able to deliver them in a way fuited to the com- 
prehenfion of his fcholar. Many a bad habit, many a froward 
trick, muft be attacked a hundred times in vain, before it abates 
of its force, and gives room to attainments cf a contrary catt. 
Many a virtue muft as often be recommended without effect, till 
at length it appears in the light, and prefents itfelf to the child, cr 
the youth, in the form that moves his heart, and gains his 
efteem and love. Intelligence and fenfibility are frequently very. 
late in their appearance, and then fhew themfelves at once in fo 
much vigour, as more than compentates for all the previous at- 
tempts that were ineffeCtual to call them forth. Wrfdom and vir- 
tue, and the Fear of God, are prerogatives not to be produced 
at once, and not to be preferved without pains: they are fove- 
reigns that muft long difpute the field with folly and vice, before 
they can get the command of our hearts. Svize every opporta-, 
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nity to affift them in the conqueft; never be weary of engaging 
the enemy, till he is tired out with your oppofition, conftantly cal- 
ling to mind, that the years of childhood and early youth are on- 
ly adapted to fowing, and not to reaping. Let the unfuccefsful 
effeéts of your labours make you ever more attentive to yourfelf, 
to your pupils, and to every circumftance, even to the leaft; but 
let them not render you difpirited and weary. Look for the caufe 
of it rather in the erroneous manner in which you proceed, than 
in the impoflibility of happily fucceeding ; and let not your felf- 
love prevent you from rectifying thefe errors as foon as you dif- 
cover them ; fo, however, as that this alteration in your method be 
not very confpicuous, left it fhould diminifh the confidence your 
pupils have in you. Call yourfelf frequently to account for the 
diligence and fidelity you exert in this employment ; converfe up- 
on it with your friends, and make ufe of their fagacity and ex- 
perience ; and if ftill, with the good teftimony of your confcience, 
you do not reach your aims, or but. very imperfeGly, then you 
have only to cherifh the refletion,that you have ftrained every nerve 
to do all you could with the means and faculties with which God 
has entrufted you; and that, under the government of a wife and 
gracious providence, even every fincere endeavour, though we can- 
not difcern its fuccefs, cannot be abfolutely loft.’ 


The tutor, our author alfo obferves, muft not be difheart- 
ened by an apparent want of fuccefs at firft ; but muft purfue 
his plan with fteadinefs; and animate himfelf to diligence, 
by frequent reflection on the importance of his tafk. 

‘The thoughts on public diverfions, the neceflity of reflect- 
ing on the degree of pleafure felt, of enquiring whether it 
was adequate to the trouble or the expectations, and examin- 
ing with care, whether fin may not have been mixed with 
amufement, and folly with diverfion, is an excellent difcourfe. 
We fhould have enlarged farther on it, if our limits had per- 
mitted. 7 oa 
_ The difcourfes in the third volume are more mifcellaneous: 
we .fhall only tranfcribe the fubjects.—How a Man may and 
fhould make Religion his main Concern.—Sin confidered as 
the principal Source of human Mifery.—Sin confidered as the 
principal Source of human ware in regard to the future 
State—How a Man makes himfelf Partaker in other Men’s 
Sins.—The Duty of brotherly Reprehenfions.x—How every 
Man may and ought to labour at promoting the general 
Good.—Of Love towards God.—Of Love towards God, con~ 
tinued. —The Shortnefs and ‘Troubles of Life. —Of the future 
general Judgment. 

. The fourth volume contains fome excellent didadtic lec-~ 
tures, viz.-— Arguments againft Vanity—Worldly Prudence 
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a Reproach to Chriftian Wifdom.—Cautions againft volup- 
tuous Indulgences.—Continuation of the foregoing Subje&t.— 
Caution againft fome Faults inthe Education of Children.— 
Of the Principles of the Reformation.— Of the Principles of 
the Reformation, in continuation —TJhe moft memorable 
Circumftances of the Reformation, and the Duties incum- 
bent upon us therefrom.—Wherein the Advantages of the 
Reformation confift.—The Bleflednefs of Benevolence. 

We fhall notice a little more particularly the difcourfe on 
vanity. ‘There are crimes, as the profeffor very properly ob- 
ferves, whofe noxicus connexion is fo confpjcuous, as imme- 
diately to fhow their connexion and nature. ‘They glare in 
open day, and are no fooner feen than they are. detefted. 
Others are more infidious in their approach, and affume va- 
rious garbs, which impofe on the heedlefs {pe€tator, and re- 
femble, in the eyes even of the guilty, the kindred virtues. 
Thefe are levity, a forfdnefs for diffipation, for ‘focial plea- 
fures, pomp, luxury, pride, and vanity. The laft‘is our au- 
thor’s theme ; and it is not, he tells us, to be confounded 
with a generous emulation ; with pride or with haughtinefs. 
The diftin€tion between pride and vanity is not new, but it 
is expanded with more care than we remember to have’feen in 
any other work. | 


‘ If pride be not unfrequently conneéted with vanity, yet does 
it as often, probably {till oftener, excludesit; as vanity, in retarn, 
is very frequently, nay, generally, without pride. _ Many are too 
proud to be vain: many, very many, are only therefore vain, be- 
caufe they are not proud enough, or have not materials enough 
for pride. Pride founds itfelf more on the fentiment of inward 
power, and is the exceflive dignification and evaluation of it. Va- 
nity has more to do with outward things, which do not belong to 
ourfelves, and poffeis no intrinfic value. It is on this account a 
ftill meaner fault, a ftill more ignoble quality than pride, and, on 
the whole, occafions much more harm. However, ‘the bounda- 
ries of thefe two faults are not always ftated with due precifion ; 
they frequently intrude on one another; are often confounded to- 
gether in common converfation ; and, if in combating them we 
fhould likewife confound them, we fhall always be only taking one 
foe to our welfare for another, but never exchange a foe for a 
friend. Therefore, to the point. } 

« What is vanity ? and how does it appear? Vanity has a very 
ample range ; it fhews itfelf in very various ways. It in general 
confifts in the avidity and the endeavour to attraét regard, to be 
diftinguifhed from others, to fet its advantages in the fulleft light, 
and to give them an air of importance. As various as thefe ad- 
vantages are, fo various are the kinds and exhibitions of vanity, 
Thus the witty let their wit, the rich their riches, the great their 
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grandeur, fhine before men. Thus will beauty fhow its fway, ac- 
complifhments their charms, talents their claims cn 2dmiration, 


{cience its influence upon the human mind, and, at times, even — 


virtue her inherent authority over the human heart. They will 
make others fee] them ; and by the difplay ard ufe of their privi- 
leges, acquireefteem, spprobatinn, praife, fubmiflion, and reverence ; 
and if, from fuch reafons, and in fuch views, they fpeak, keep 
filence, act, and thew themfelves, then vanity mixes with the be- 
haviour of the virtuous, the learned, the fkilful, the accomplifhed, 

of the fair: and if thefe reafons, thefe views determine frequently, 
if they habitually influence their difcourfes and a€tions, if they have 
greater weight with them, and aét more forcibly upon them, than 
love towards what is good and real, more than the defire to pleafe 
God, and to be ufeful to their fellow-beings ; then does this v2nir 
ty with them become 2 vice, and deprives their advantages of the 
greateft part of their value.’ 


There is a kindred virtue, which comes very near to vanity. 
Yt is the defire of pleafing, of appearing to others in the moft 
favourable light ; ; and we are indebted for it, profeffor Solti- 
kaw remarks, for many gratifications and advantages, more 
particularly in regard to focial intercourfe. I: prevents the 
jallies of the bafer paffions, is the fweet guide in our general 
conduct, by keeping us from vulgar fcenes, and fupprefling 
often the momentary dictates of envy, difpleafure, or difgufl : 
it is only, when this principle is the "predominant propenfity 
of out foul, when it is not kept under the regulation of virtue 
and religion, or feeks an unlawful means of gratification, that 
it becomes a vice. 


‘ But has this luft of pleafing got fo far the command over us, 
that we no longer afk, what is true, what is right, what is agree 
abie to the will of God, and to my duty; but only, what: will 
pleafe ; what will procure me approbation and praife, what will 
fet my advantages in the mott favourable light? Does it govern us 
fo, that we ftrive to pleafe every man, the fool as well as the wife, 
the vicious no lefs than the virtuous, fuch as are children in un- 
derftanding, as well as thofe that think like men? Does it govern 
us fo that we endeavour not only to difplay our advantages, but at 
the fame time to obfcure and diminifh the advantages of others, 
and to bring them into fufpicion; Does it govern us fo as to snake 
us lay great ftrefs on all that relates to outward figure, ornament, 
aprefentation, and addrefs, or the like, to convert them into a fe- 
xious and important bufinefs, and to beftow much time and care 
oa fuch generaily infignificant things? Does, it in fine, fo govern 
us, that, for the iby of pleafing others, we allow ourfelves to be 
perfuaded to do even fomething bad, at leait fomething ambiguous, 
ei not-dare to fay and to do the gocd that probably is not quite 
Current, 
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current, and adapted to the tafte of the multitude, and to perform 
the duty, and adequately to perform it, the neglect and omiffion 
whereof is probably thought an honour? Then, indeed, is our de- 
fire of pleafing, and of difplaying our advantages, highly criminal; 
then is it bafe and mean vanity; vanity that is totally unworthy of 
the man and the chriftian !’ 


We recolle& nothing more truly excellent than this dii- 
tinction, and it is expanded and purfued with equal judgment 
and difcernment. Vanity ufually implies weaknefs; it is the 
parent. of innumerable errors; offenfive to fociety; a prin- 
ciple which enervates the mind; and, when exerted wich re- 
gard to external things, mean and contemptible ; unfitting the 
perfon for any ufeful active purfuit, and completely at vari- 
ance with the fpirit of Chriftianity, as well as the example of 
Chrift. To expofe the features of this propenfity, may be 
fuppofed to be fuilicient to guard againft its influence. We 
fear, however, the fuccefs of the preacher and the moralift 
will beinconfiderable. Fondnefs for admiration ufually takes 
too deep a root; and our author, with all his penetration, | 
has not difcovered one fource of the vain man’s condué ; 
2 with to imprefs on the world an opinion, that he pofleffes 
qualifications, which he feels an internal confcioufnefs, a con- 
icioufnefs that he fcarcely dares own to himfelf, of wanting.. 

The three fermons on the principles of the Reformation 
deferve notice : but we fhall only very fhortly iketch the out- 
line. Profeffor Soltikow remarks, that, in general, while 
we praife the Reformation, we forget its principles, and act 
in oppofition to its leading dictates. We deny to Proteftant 
Chriftians, what, it’was then contended, ought not to be de- 
nied to any one; we are indifferent to matters then held in 
the higheft veneration ; and omit to ufe advantages whofe im- 
portance can only be eftimated by the zeal with which they 
were then acquired. Our author, to point out thefe contra- 
dictions more fully, enquires into the principles of the Refor- 
mation. Thefe are the importance of truth; the power of 
private judgment to ‘every man, if he has a capacity for it;’ 
the neceflity of founding the diftin@ion of truth from error 
on found reafon and the holy fcriptures only ; the abfurdat 
of impofing dogmas on the confciences of our fellow-crea- 
turesy which they do not perceive; the propriety of confefl- 
ing our faith by our words and works; the abfurdity of pier- 
fecution, on account of faith and religion; that the Chriftiian 
religion confifts in a Chriftian difpofition of the heart, racher 
than outward-ceremonies; and that diverfity of opinions,, in 
what-the effence of religion does not confiit, is no fuffic ent 
caufe for feparation. Each of thefe principles:is explained \ vith 
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great propriety; the extent of the explanations only precludes 
us from purfuing them. | “ 

We have thus felected, from the inftructive volumes before 
us, difcourfes of different kinds, and a varied tendency, in 
order to bive a more comprehenfive view of the whole. Thefe, 
we have little doubt, will induce the reader to recur to the 
work; for we own, in this, as in fome other inftances, our 
-defign has been rather to raife curiofity than to wholly gratify 
it. ‘Chofe whofe curiofity is greatly raifed, will not, we think, 
be difappointed. 





Effay on the Life and Charaéter of ohn Lord Somers, Baron 
of Evefham: Aljo Sketches of an Effay on the Life and Cha- 
racer of Philip Earl of Hardwicke.  Propofed to be in- 
ferted in a compendious Hiftory of Worcefterfbire. By R. 
Cookfey, E/g. 4to. 10s. Od. Boards. Bew. 1791. 


ME: Cookfey, in his purpofed ‘Compendious Hiftory of 

Worcefterfhire,’ means to infert a fhort account of thofe 
liluftrious men whofe merit has added a luftre to their na- 
tive country. Lord Somers, whofe character no panegyric 
can heighten, aud whofe condu€t, when examined after the 
expiration of a century, appears with additional luftre, cer- 
tainly deferves particular attention. ‘This Eflay probably now 
appears in the form which it is to hold in the promifed hif- 
tory. The life of lord Hardwicke confifts rather of materials 
for, memoires pour fervir, than a biographical fketch. We 
ihall examine each in its order. 

Our author’s prejudices are raifed at once into a flame, by 
mentioning Swift, whom he calls ‘ a monfter of ingratitude, 
perfidy, and proftitution.” Swift, added to his other faults, 
had faid, that lord Somers was defcended £ from the dregs of , 
the people.’ He. was the fon of an attorney ; but Mr. Cook- 
fey is at pains to fhow that his father was a man of family; 
but what was no difcredit to lord Hardwicke, attended with cir- 
cumftances much more humiliating ; what was never objected 
as a crime tolerd Afhburton, could refiect no difgrace onlord 
Somers. The exprefion of Swift is too flrong, and ts un- 
doubtedly .injurious to his own fame; but the virulence of 

arty at times, when philofophy and candour had not inter- 
ofed to moderate the prejudices of oppofition, has been ale 
wed in excufe of much more violent invectives. If Mr, 
Cookfey was eager to refcue the family from every difgrace, 
‘he fhould have given a.more fatisfactory excufe for lord So- 
mers’ father firing a piftol at a royalift minifter, when he had 
offended him in a fermon, by his invectives againft Cromwell. 
—§ T9 cure him effectually of this propentity, the captain, in the 
; : . tranfe 
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tranfport of one of thofe furious harangues, fired a piftol over 
his head, and lodged a ballin the founding board of the pulpit.’ 
This had nearly been an effectual cure for- intemperance of 
Janguage, but would have no effect, at this time, in acquit- 
ing a culprit at the Old Bailey. 

The family of Somers refided at a religiaus houfe, in Wor- 
cefter, called the White Ladies. It was an extenfive man- 
fion, capable of containing many different branches, who 
feem to have lived together in a ftyle truly patriarchal. The 


-account of their living, and of the famous Richard Baxter, 


who contributed, by his inftructions and his zeal, to pro- 
mote a {fpirit of induftry, as well as of religion, in the county, 
in which he very effectually fucceeded, is curious and enter- 
taining : it would lead us however too far from the fcope of 
this Effay. While under the care of histutor Dr. Bright, Mr. 
Somers became acquainted with the witty, the licentious lord 
Shaftfbury, who was a Roman Catholic, and whofe conver- 
fion is afcribed to the inftructions received at the White 
Ladies. To Mr. Somers, at this period, is afcribed the Tale 
of the Tub, the characters of which are fuprofed ‘ to be drawn 
from real life, and from originals written within his own ob- 
fervation.” Thus Peter is father Peter, the tutor of lord 
Shaftefbury; Jack is his own grandfather, the intimate friend 
of Richard Baxter, &c. The copy was fuppofed to be in the 


hands of fir William Temple, from whofe papers it is faid to 


have reached Swift. This idle tale is without the leaft fup- 
port, unlefs ‘ the private tradition of the family’ be confidered 
as fuch, or that the Tale of the Tub is a production fuperior 
to Swift’s acknowledged works, be ranked among the argu- 
ments. The private tradition of the family, in its prefent 
form is not of more importance than MS. penes me, in 
fome late hiftorical works ; and the other plea, muft reft on 
tafte and opinion, or at leaft on the impoflibility, that an early 
labored work can be the writers own, if it is never afterwards 
equalled. Home, tried on this code, could not have written 
Douglas; Milton was not the author of Paradife Loft. We 
may readily appeal to the moft incurious reader, whether the 
defcendant of St. Peter, ‘Fuck Calvin, and Aartin Luther, do 


- not furnifh much more probable fources of the names than our 


author has collected from the private traditions of his family. 
The fuppofed internal evidence is ftill more exceptionable : 
Swift exprefsly @lls us, that it was the work of a young 
man; and Swift had too much pride to affume another’s wor 


. and too much modefty to addrefs it to lord Somers, if it had 


been Ais production: we believe, however, Swift never ex- 
prefsly owned it. 


The public life of lotd Somers is moft confpicuous; but, 
on 
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on this part, for fome inexplicable reafon, Mr. Cookfey’s ac- 
count is fhort and incomplete. His fire is exhaufted in his 
inveCtives againft Swift, and his panegyric on the White 
Ladies. 

Of the life of Philip earl of Hardwicke, our author’s own 
narrative is fhort and inconfiderable. His wife was only of 
Worcefterfhire, and her merits, with a fhort account of his 
family, form the principal fubject. She feems to have been a 

rudent, fenfible, domeftic houfewife, an attentive fteward, 
and an affectionate mother. ‘That fhe firft found out the true 
medium between a public and private fchool, by inftituting 
a {mall feminary for a few pupils, is injudicious praife. She 
was not the firft, for Milton preceded her: it is not the true 
_ medium, for, though fome of the inconveniencies are avoid- _ 
ed, the advantages of a public fchool are fcarcely in any de- 
gree attained. Lady Hardwicke feconded the chancellor’s de- 
fire for riches by her own ceconomy. Qne inftance will be 
fufficient. “The purfe, in which the great feal is carried, is 
ufually embroidered with the king’s arms and other devices. 
A new one is annually provided; and lady Hardwicke caufed 
the new annual decorations to be embroidered on crimfon 
velvet, of a length equal to one of the ftate rooms at Wimple. 
In the period cf lord Hardwick’s chancellorfhip, fhe had 
enough to hang the room, and make curtains for the bed.— 
Hear this ye future chancellors in embryo, whether ftudying 
at the ‘lemple, drudging, according to the more modern cuf- 
tom, at the defk of a {pecial pleader, or even engroiling leafes 
and indentures at that of a country attorney! Hear, learn, 
and improve ! 

By much the moft interefting part of this Effay confifts of 
two letters, one from avery refpectable lawyer of eighty years 
old, Mr. Bentham; the other from ‘an old lawyer alfo, 
whofe name is concealed. Mr. Cookfey, however, tells us, 
that there are fome errors in the firft letter, and many more 
in the fecond. Is it that Mr. Bentham is not fufficiently par- 
tial to lord Hardwicke, and the anonymous author very un- 
favourable to the chancellor’s character? Let us attend to 
Mr. Bentham, whofe mildnefs, candour, and inftructive nar- 
rative are very interefling and entertaining. 

Mr. Bentham apologifes for his intruding, by obferving, 
that few are now alive who had an opportunity of practifing, 
while lord Hardwieke prefided. Mr. Ydke, he tell us, was 
the fon of an attorney at Dover, placed with Mr. Salkeld, a 
Jaw-agent in London, where his acquaintance with Mr. Par 
ker, fon of lord Macclesfield, commenced, by whom he was 
introduced to the chief-juftice. Our author fays he was in- 
troduced as a friend; the anonymous author, as a law-tutor ; 
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but whatever was the capacity, lord Macclesfield’s patronage 


was very ufeful; and Mr. Yorke foon attained a very confi+ 
erable fhare of bufinefs: Let us feleét an anecdote. 


« Mr. Yorke, by means of his own merit, and the counteriance 
he was known to have from the court, made fo tapid a progrefs in 
his profeffion, that he had foon as much bufinefs as he could weil go 
through with ; which gave occafion to judge Powis to make hint 
a compliment, that in the manner it was made, terminated moré to 
Mr. Yorke’s credit, as a young man of feady wit, than to the 
judge’s good fenfe, The affair was this—Mr. juftice Powis, who 
had been trying caufes at fome one of the affizes, in the circuit he 
went, being at dinncr, and feveral of the counfel with him, amongft 
whom was Mf. Yorke, took occafion to make Mr. Yorke fome 
compliment; by telling him he could not but be greatly furprifed 
at his having acquired fo great a fhare of bufinefs for fo young a 
man; and faid to him, ** Mr. Yorke, I canret well account for 
your having fo much bufineis, confidering how fhort a time you 
have been at the bar; I humbly conceive (continued the jucge) 
you muft have publifhed fome book, or are about publithing fome- 
thing ; for look you do you fee, there is fcarcely a caufe before the 
court but you are employed in it, on one fide or other; I fhould 
therefore be glad to know, Mr. Yerke, whether this is the cafe.” 
Such a curious way of accounting for Mr. Yorke’s run of bufinef$ 
could not but force a fmile from him; and it determined him to 
make the judge fuch a reply as might put an end to fo fulfome a 
compliment; he therefore told the judge he had indeed fome 
thoughts of publifhing a book, but that he had made no progrefs in 

t as yet ; at which the judge pleafing himfelf for having made fo 
happy a difcovery, became importunate with Mr. Yorke to let him 
~ knew the fubje& of this book; which put him upon telling the 
judge that he had thoughts of publifhing Coke upon Littleton in 
verfe; but that he had gene but a very little way in it; this, how- 
ever, tickled the judge’s curiofity flill more ; and telling Mr. Yorke 
that it was fomething fo nev, and mutt be fo entertaining, he beg- 
ged him to oblige him with the recital of a few of the vertes; 
when Mr. Yorke, finding the judge would not drop the fubject; 
bethought himfelf he could not get rid of it better than by giving, 
by way of a {pecimen, fomething in the judge’s own words, and 
introducing the phrafe, he himfelf was in the habit of making ufe 
of upon all occafions, let the fubject be what it would. Therefore 
accompanying what he intended to fay, with fome excufe, for com~ 
plying with the judze’s requeft, Mr. Yorke began with reciting 
as he pretended; the fullowing verfes, viz. 


«© He that holdeth his lands in fee; 

Need ‘neither to quake nor to fhiver ; 

I humbly conceive; for look; do you fee; - 
They are his and his heirs tor ever,” 


Crit. Rev. N. Ar. (IIL) Of. 1791. 
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Such a fpecimen as this, it may eafily be conceived, was enough 
to fatisfy the judge; but, however that might be, the reft of the 
company could not but be under fome difficulty to refrain from 


laughter: and it ferves at leaft to prove, that Mr. Yorke had 2 
ready wit, and a good deal of pleafantry about him.’ 


The ‘old man of the law’ who, we haye faid, was not fo 
favorable to lord Hardwicke, gives a curious: account of his 
early connection with Salkeld, whofe wife, he tells us, ufed 
to fend out the young nian for turneps, celery, &c. till he had 


attained fome confequence, when he ftopped this humiliating’ 


drudgery by charging in his mafter’s account, ‘ coach hire for 
roots of celery, coach hire for a barrel of oyiters,” &c. The 
introduction of lord Parker he deferibes, however, more 


particularly, and our law-readers will probably recolleét a later 


inftance, in which a young lawy er, now on the bench, was 


> higaete with equal kindnefs and liberality, by lord Mans 
eld 


« Mr. Salkeld, who was very eminent in his profeffion as an at+ 
torney, and much efteemed by lord chief juftice Parker, was one 
day afked by his lordthip, if he could recommend him to a young 
man, decent and intelligent, to ferve as a fort of law tutor to his 
fons, and aflift and direét them in their ftudies. He recommended 
this his clerk in the warmeft terms, and he was immediately em4 
ployed in that capacity, which he difcharged fo much to the fatis- 
faction of the chief juftice, that he foon became a favourite, and 
was drftinguifhed by every private and public mark of his approba- 
tion and regard. Infomuch, that upon Mr. Yorke’s being called 
to the bar, and lord Parker being made chancellor and earl of 
Macclesfield, his partiality to fo young a pleader, and the parti: 
cular attention paid to him, gave great offence to many of the old 
practitionersin that court. Sergeant Pengelly in particular was fo 
difguited at frequently hearing the chancellor obferve, that what 
Mr. Yorke faid kad not been onfwered, that he one day threw up 
his brief, and declared he would no more attend a court where. he 


- 


found Mr. Yorke was not to be anfwered. His refentment, joined 


with that of others in the fame fituation, brought upcn the chance}- 


lor that inveltigation of his private management, and the abufes 


committed or connived at by him, in his appointment of the offi- 
cers of his court, which terminated ih his impeachment and convic- 
tion. 

‘ This. extraordinary attention to ‘a favourite, and efpecially 
when he was fetchea from his firft circuit, in the year 1719, and 
made folicitor-general, when he was fcarce twenty-nine years of age, 
over the heads of many able and eminent counfel, was well near 
being as fatal to Mr. Yorke as his patron. 

‘ From the precedency annexed to that poft, he was to take th> 


lead, 
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lead, and conduét’all the caufes he was employed in. The fuitors 
at firft hefitated at committing themfelves to fo young and inexperi-. 
enced an advocate ; and he was, on that account, left out of moft of 
the important caufes then. depending. . But the preyalence of at- 

torneys, with whom he was as ‘much a favourite as with the chan- 

cellor, his own indefatigable induftry and application, the. gentle- 

nefs of his mannets, and irifiniidtigg’ complacency of: his addréfs, 

foon getting the better of thofe prejudices, he tapidly came into 
full bufinefs at the Bar ; and the ftorm, raifed by his premature pro- 
motion, fell wholly on his patron, of whofe diftrefs he feems to have 
ftood a filent and tinconcerned {pectator, though then attorney-ge- 
neral, member of "parliament, and privy counfellor.’ 


. Mr. Bentham. obferves, that he ufed his utmoff, intereft ta 


-ateid beirig one of the managers for carryirig on the impeach- 


ment. This gentleman gives a very fhort .account of lord’ 
Hardwicke’s solien life. , He afcribés his yielding the feals: 
to Mr. Talbot, when he was chief-juftice of the king’s bench, 
to that gentleman’s being more converfant with the bufinefs cf 
the court of charicery; his fefignation of»the feals to his 
apprehenfion that his faculties wére tmpaired. 

Mr. Cookfey’s other correfpondent is more full on the po- 
litical life and charaéter of lord Hardwicke but writes with 
fuch determined prejudices, that we are doubtful how far we 
can.truft. even to apparent facts. We have. great reafon, 
howéver,:ta believe the outline to be true,. jad the likenéf, 
though caricatureds; to be in: fontedegree faithful: .He de- 
fcribes the chancellor as filent, referved, and cautious; never 
uttering any thing that he had not, well Confidered ; 5 directing, 
his attention, with an unremitting perfeverance, to one point. 
When chancellor, his decrges were few ;-fer having tired out 
the fuitors with hearings, rehearin $s gc. they were willing 
to engage in any compromife: his decrees were never indeed 
appealed.from, becdufe he had induftrigufly kept the latyyers 
from the houfe.of lords, atid the appeal would have been to 
himifelf. Preferments were only beftowed from ‘political. 
views ; and thie faireft claims, in ; any other refpect;-were faid 
to be: difregarded ; 5 or, if gratified, it was done imperfectly, or 
frcm accident. Asa minifter, his conduct, it is: remarked 
was weak, trifling, and variable; but that he could: delibe- 
rately facrifice. a relation, who interfered with him in the no- 
mination of a member for a borough, by expofing him in a 
fituation of peculiar danger, in the expedition of St. Cas, is a 
fuggeftion too horrible to be for a moment admitted. The ac- 
eount is, hdéwever, now before the public. It will undoubtedly 
excite attention, and, by farther san it it mult be SP 


ported or fall. 
P 2 Of 
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Of Mr. Cookfey’s projeéted work we can fay nothing» 
from this fpecimen we cannot highly commend his modera- 
tion and candour; but, ina local hiftory, there will not be 
many trials, and his peculiar opinions cannot. influence his. 
“defcription of places, of natural objects, or of family ped» 
grees. : 





Poems by the Author of the Village-Curate, and Adriano 8we. 
4s. Boards. Jehnfon. F790. 


PFE author of Adriano and the Village, Curate was en- 

titled to a more prompt attention than has been paid to 
thefe poems. The real truth is, that they remained:by us. 
unnoticed a confiderable time through mrftake- It is not, 
however, of any material confequence,, as they reflect on him, 
but little additional credit. He honeftly confeffés that he was 
advifed not to publifh them, £ as it was feared they might de 
tract from the character he has. already acquired by two for-. 
mer publicatious, Zhe Village Curate, and Adriano.’ 


‘ But to this good advice- he has been fo rath as not to liften. 
The indulgence with which his former: productions were received, 
(indulgence he little dreamed of,, and cam fcarcely yet perfuade 
himfelf was juftly due) has determined me not to with-hold even. 
thefe. 

‘ Let not the reader therefore expect. a great degree of excel- 
lence in the volume here prefented to him. He will probably 
find much to pardon, and but little to commend.” 


Here we are at a lofs whether to praife the author’s mo- 
defty or cenfure his aflurance. His difhdence in regard to the 
merit of his former poems inclines us. to think favourably of 
his humility. But is tt humility to obtrude on the public what he 
condemns himfelf, andin avowed oppofition to what he acknow-. 
Jedges to be good advice ? We feel ourfelves in fomewhat the 
fame fituation as that of old Hardeaftle in. a play of Gold- 
{mith’s, who finding a young gentleman’s behaviour the very 
reverfe of what he was taught to expect, obferved, ‘ it may be 
modefty, but if fo, it is the moft impudent modefty I ever 
faw.’ ‘The author ¢ flatters himfelf that thefe poems may be 
endured, as well as thofe which he has already publifhed.’? We 
furely had reafon to expect fomething more than what is bare-. 
ly endurable from the authot of the Village Curate; and in. 
. fome places our expectations are anfwered ; but thefe gleams. 
of funfhine are few, and feldom of long continuance. ‘The 
fame kind of faults which occafionally dimmed «2 luftre of 
his former works, nearly obfufcate the ftruggling beams that 
break through the obfcurity of this. -In.regard to the /fory of 
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Elmer and Ophelia, confidered merely as fucli, our opinion, we 
believe, coincides with his—it is a finxple ftory. Yet we meet 
more paflages in it Geferving apprecation than in either of the 
others. The defcription of 2 fine fummer’s morning is wor- 
thy the author: the minutix om which he dwells make the pic- 
ture more natural and intereRing. 


* At length a breeze 

Blew from the eaft, and rent the fable clouds 

That all night long had veil’d the ftarry heavens, 

From many a chearful loophole thro’ the gloom 

Peeps the clear azure with its living gems. 

Faft flies the feud, and now the glowing dawn 
Stands upobfcur’d upon the mountain’s top, 

Her lovely forehead with a waning moon 

And Aer own brilliant day-ftar grac’d. The clouds, — 
Stili floating overhead, touch’d by the beam 

Of the flow fun emerging from the deep 

(But to Ophelia’s eye not yet reveal’d) 

AAre fleeces dipt jn filver, dappled pearl, 

And feathers fmoother than the cygnet’s down; 

Here red and fiery as the ferret’s eye, 

Here dun and wavy as the turtle’s breaft. 

The fainting ftars withdraw, the morn grows pale, 

And the clear planet, meffenger of light, 

Hides in the {plendor of returning day. 

The mountains areon fire. The foreft burns 

With glory not to be beheld. The heav’ns 

Are ftreak’d with rays from the relumin’d eaft, 

As from the centre of a flaming wheel, a 
Shot round. The fun appears. The jovial hills 
, Rejoice and fing, the chearful valleys laugh, 

All nature utters from a thankful heart 

Audible gratitude. The voice of man 

Returning to his labor fills the land. 

The fhepherd whiftles and the cow-boy fings. 

The team with clinking harnefs feeks the field. 

The plough begins to move. The tinkling flock 

Streams from the fold and fpotsthedewy dowa. _ 

The mountain bell upon his axle {wings 

And fills the country with his chearful note. 

Wak’d at the found, the daw has taken wing 

And ikims upon the fteeple. Lo! the fmoke 

Afcending from a thoufand chimney tops 

And by its upright courfe prefaging calm. 

Hark! how the fawyer labours with his faw, 

The joiner with his hammer and his plane. 

The farmer’s wife come jogging to the town, 

rs ‘Timing 
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Timing her ditty to old Dobbin’s foot. 

The railing fifh-dame follows with her panniers. 
The chimney-fweeper. bawls. The milk-maid cries. 
The blackfmith beats his anvil, andthe dray, 
Stage-coach and waggon lymber thro’ the ftreets.’ 


The moft confiderable poem is entitled Panthea, and taken 
from the well-known ftory in the Cyropedia of Xenophon. 


‘The poet tells it his own n way, and quotes Ariftote’ s authority 
for doing fo, ‘ 


— *‘ without regard to = ia the Midoeion Such as wifh 
not to be tranfported into the regions of poetical illufion, may em- 


ploy themfelves more profitably, and perhaps mare to their:enter- 
tainment, by confulting the original.’ 


' The ftory in the original is‘doubtlefs extremely beautiful, 
and Xeriophon’ ’s {weetly-flowing” fimnplicity sei to us il 
exchanged for the f{tiffnefs of blank verfe, | or coarfenefs of fa- 
miliar colloquy: fuch as Cyrus’ charging Arafpes to ‘ deny 
Panthea nothing,’ and ‘ to give her of the beft.’_ In the fame 
Rtyle Arafpes tells him ane . ‘ before Panthea could replace her 
yee ¥ 
pee st «I beheld 

Mare than my tongue can utter in an age.’ 

‘ cheeks that bloom’d 

All soles and carnations, neck of fnow, 

And lips—but thou fhalt fee her Cyrus.’ 


The an{wer of Cyrus is fcarcely fuperior. 


- 6e No, 39° 
Exclaim’d the prince, “s Tet me avoid hes charms. 
The foldier’s duty ‘is, to think of war, 
To plan the fubtle enterprize, purfue, 
Fight, rout, and circumvent the flying foe. 
To tread upon his heel by night and day, 
And fcale his fortrefs when he littie thinks. 
The hour not {pent in action is an hour © 
Full of difgrace and fhame. I grieve to think 
My uncle’s anger has with-held my march, 
And ftill confines me to this little fpot. 
Had he been patient, and content to reft 
While I purfued with our united force © 
The powerful foe, ere this I would have fought 
A thoufand battles, would have won the crown, 
And everlafting Babylon itfelf, 
And flung her gates all opento receive 
™ friends of Cyaxares. No, Arafpes, 
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I cannot look on woman yet. I know 
One look invites another. Who looks once 
Mutt look again, and he will look and look 
Till he will find no moment in the day 
Which muft not have its look.”? ~ 


Yhis dialogue, which continues two pages more in nearly 
ihe fame ftyle between the monarch and his friend, certainly 
requires a little elevation. Superior paflages might undoubt- 
edly be felected, but the language is in general flat and pro- 
faic, and the ftory, on the whole, tedious and uninterefting ; an 
evident proof how much depends on the manner of narration. 
Of the Orphan Twins, the remaining poem, we.can fay but lit- 
tle that is favourable. To one encomium, however, this au- 
thor is always entitled,—he conftantly efpoufes with warmth 
the caufe of virtue and religion. 








Speculum Linneanum, five Zoologie Linneane illuftratio, Genus 
omne accurate explicans, reprefentan/que Species maxime No- 
tabiles, elegantur Sculptas et Depitas. Tabule fingule adji- 
citur, Character [pecificus Linneanus nec non Defcriptio ple- 
nior et uberior in Lingua Latina et Anghca. Auctore Georgio 
Shaw, M. D. R. 8. 8.—Figuras affingxit Facobus Sowerby, 
No. J. dF. Large 4to. 125. fewed. White and Son. 1791, 


WE wifhed to have given a more general view of this work, 
and have waited for the other Numbers; but what we 
defigned for the benefit of the undertaking may, by a farther 
delay, be injurious to it; and we fhall therefore give a fhort 
account of thofe before us. 

Each Number confifts of four plates: thofe in the two 
firft are executed with great fpirit, and a minute accu- 
racy; coloured with fome degree of {fplendour, and perhaps a 
little too brilliantly. In each genus, it appears te be the de- 
fign of the authors to give a few fpecimens, and thefe always, 
when it is poffible, from the life. The fynonyms of Briffon, | 
of Pennant, Edwards, and Buffon, are ufually added. 

The firft Number contains the fimie. ‘The firft fpecies is 
the fimia ecaudata, natibus calvis, capite oblongo—S. Inuus 
L. It is inferted,- inftead of the orang otang, which can rare- 
ly be procured living, and is the common Barbary ape, which, 
with a little care, fhows many marks of intelligence, though 
of an indocile kind. Its height is ufually about four feet. 

The fimia maimon is remarkable for its colour; the hair 
being of an olive green, and the cheeks ftriated with a beauti- 


ful blue. 7 
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‘The grey baboon, fimia hamadryas, is excellently drawn: 
the folemn gravity, and the peculiar look of this. animal, are 
very well preferved. Our author fufpedts that this was the 
creature intended to be reprefented by Buffon*in the thirteenth 
plate of the fourteenth volume; but it is there without a tail, 
which may have been owing to accident. When irritated, its fo. 
Jemn contemplative Jook is changed to one of the moft vindic- 
tive violence. It is a carious and vult remark of Dr. Shaw, that 
a tranfient fight of the larger baboons probably gave the an- 
cients an idea of the fatyrs, while the fmaller ones were the 
fource of their fables refpecting the pigmies. ‘To the bats 
were owing the defcription of the harpies. 

Simia zthiops, the white eye-lid monkey, is engraved in 
the laft plate; but it affords no fubje€t of particular remark, 
Simia capucina, a fpecimen of the monkey with a prehenfile 
tail, is delineated in the back ground of the fame plate, in the 
attitude of defcending from a tree, fupporting itfelf partly by 
its tail twined round a branch. 

In the fecond Number are two fpecies of the lemur, as the 
reprefentatives of that genus; L. tardigradus & catta. It is 
properly a diftinct genus from its manners, though the catta 
is faid, perhaps from its refemblance, to prey on mice. In 
general, however, they are mild, feed on fruits, and not -re- 
markable for any peculiar beauty or good quality. .The fe- 
cond fpecies has i in its countenance the demure exprefhon of 
the cat. 

There are two fpecies alfo of the vefpertilio, V. auritus 
& vampyrus, engraved and coloured with great accuracy and 
elegance. The name vampyre is derived from a fingular fu- 
peritition that prevailed in Hungary about the year 1732, 
though it was of earlier date, and not unknown: in England. 
Some bodies, after being buried, were fuppofed to poffefs the 
power of extracting the bload from thofe who pafied near or 
over their graves. If we recolle&t rightly, their power was 
occafionally fuppofed to reach to a greater diftance ; and when 
the graves were opened, the body was found, it 1s faid, gorg- 
ed‘with blood. The fuppofed incantation, which might have 
arifen from finding fome bodies uncorrupted, was only ob- 
yiated by flabbing the vampyre. The vefpertilio vampyrus, 
an animal of the Eaft-Indies, when it finds perfons afleep, cer- 
tainly punctures the fkin, with the little prickles on its tongue, 
and filently fucks the blood. 

The future Numbers of this work we fhall examine when 
they are publifhed: the quadrupeds will be comprifed in about 
twelve Numbers, — Pere ee a 
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The Remonftrance. To which is added, An Ode to my Afs : al/o 
the Magpie and Robin, a Tale; an Apology for Kings; and an 
Addr+|s to my Pamphlet. By Peter Pindar, Efq. 4to, 25. 6d. 
fewed. Evans. 1791. 


WE have more than once hinted that Peter, like Antzeus, 
rifes with an elaftic rebound, when~borne down by the 
weight of his fuojed, finking from a frigorific torpor or from 
a fear of melting his waxen wings, he has for a moment touch- 
ed-the ground. Such was his fituation very lately; and we 
told him of it with little referve, which has perhaps drawn 
from him fome cenfures on reviews and reviewers. ‘Theie 
‘ paper-bullets,’ however, move us not, and we fhould have 
continued to blame if we had found the bard dull, his fatire 
mifdire&ted, or his wit offenfive. This mifcellaneous collec- 
tion deferves not either refletion. It reflects no fmall credit 
on his humour (and his good-humour too): we have read it 
with great pleafure, and we are glad that he has given us an 
opportunity of adding another leaf to his wreath, by enabling 
us to praife his political integrity. 

His firft ode is entitled a * Remonftrance?’ it is defigned as 
an anfwer to thofe who have attributed his late apparent 
change of fentiments to the all-powerful influence of a penfion. 
‘The charge he repels with pleafantry, or with indignant far- 
cafm. F , 

‘ Ladies and Gentlemen, 
Know, that T fcorn a proltituted pen, 
No royal rotten wood my verfe veneers— 
O yield me, for a moment yield your ears. 


© Stubborn, and mean, and weak, nay fools indeed, 
Though kings may be, we mu/? fupport the breed. 
Yet join I iffue with you—yes, ’tis granted, 7 
That through the world fuch royal folly rules, 
As bids us think thrones advertife for fools ; 
Yet is a king a utenfil much wanted—’ 





« I’m not oblig’d (believe my honeft word) 

To kifs—what fhall I call ’t >of any lord : 

Not pepper-corn acknowledgment I owe ’em ; 
Nay, like the God of Truth, I f{carcely know ’em. 


§ By me unprais’d are dukes and earls : 
At fuch moft commonly my fatire fnarls— 
My pride like theirs the high-nos’d elves, 
Who love what's equal only to shem/elves.’ 
: § Say 
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¢ Say not I’m turn’d towards the fcepter’d great ; 
Talk not of kings—I deem one half'a cheat : 

Felt is their weaknefs—hufks, mere hufks of men! 
Yes, they create nobility—I know it ; 
The verieft idiot of them all can do it, 

And on the falcon’s perch can place the wren. 


‘ But can a king command th’ ethereal flame 
That clothes with immortality a name? 

Oh, could the race shat fire ethereal catch ! 
But no fuch privilege to kings is giv’n: 
So very low their int’reft lies in Heav’n, 

They can’t command enough to light a match. 


* No, firs, and therefore pray be civil ; 
I’ve not yet bargain’d with the devil.’ 


Our 2uthor next attacks the revolution dinners ; but he em- 
ploys the tomahawk rather than the delicate blade of a dextrous 
anatomift. We are indeed inclined to fufpedt, that the {pirit 
which dire&ts /fome of the machinations, does not deferve to be 
treated with much addrefs. His defcription of drunkennefs, 
and the watchman, are admirable: we fhould have fele&ted 
them, but it would be unfair to pluck all the brilliant flowers 
from the parterre. The attack on the French may ap- 
pear too fevere: whatever they may have been, now that 
they are confefledly ‘ regenerated,’ we hope that they will lead 
mew lives. 

The Ode to his Afs contains fome pleafant humorous de- 
{criptions. We were, however, difappointed; and, on the 
whole, do not think it equal to many of the little odes which 
he has o¢cafion:, ly introduced, particularly that to the glow- 
worm, and to his barn. Dr. Parr, though not faultlefs, is in- 
troduced, perhaps, a little too violently, and treated with too 
much levity. 

As if it were to counterbalance the defects of this ode, the 
Tale of the‘Magpie and Robin Red-Breaft follows, and it will 
always be confideréd as one of the firft of Peter’s productions. 
It is varied in its ftyle, penesnneny poetical, and generally hu- 
morous and entertaining. , 

The admirers of the ‘ protege of the conftitutional fociety’ 
will, probably, not confider it in the fame favourable light ; for 
Pain is {uppofed to utter his feditious clamour in the charac- 
ter of the magpie. 


“ Soft from.a bufh below, divinely clear, 
A modeft warble melted on his ear, . 
A plaintive, foothing, folitary fong— 


A fteal- 
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A ftealing, timid, unprefuming found, 
Afraid dim nature’s deep repofe to wound ; 
That hufh’d (a death-like paufe) the rude fublime.* 


Mag drops down on the fpray, 


« And thus began, with feeming great civility, 
All in the Paris eafe of volubility— 


« What—Bobby ! dam’me, is it you, 

That thus your pretty phiz to mufic fcrew, 

So far from hamlet, village, town, and city, 
To glad old battlements with dull pfalm ditty ? 


© Sdeath ! what a pleafant, lively, merry fcene ! 
Plenty of bats, and owls, and ghofts, I ween; 
Rare midnight fcreeches, Bob, between you all: 
Why, what’s the name on’t, Bobby? Difmal Hall? 
Come, to be ferious—curfe this yer old {pot, 
And let thy-owlith habitation rot ! 

Join me, and foon in riot will we revel : 
T’ll teach thee how to curfe, and call folks names, 
And be expert in treafon, murder, flames, 

And moft divinely play the devil,’ : 





« Brimftone and fin are downright out of fathion ; 
France is quite alter’>d—now a shinking nation = 
No more of penitential tears and groans ! 
Philofophy had crack’d religion’s bones, 


‘ As for you Sawiour of a wicked world, 
Long from his confequence has 4e been hurl’d : 
They do acknowledge fuch a man, d’ye fee; 
But then they call him fimple monfieur Chrift. 


© Bob, for thy ignorance, pray bluth for fhame— 
Behojd, s4y doétor Prieftley /ays the fame.’ 


The laft part of this motley performance is an ¢ Apology 
for Kings’—We mutft congratulate Peter on his return home 
again: he is in his own element, pleafant, playful, and fati« 
rical—but whether thefe events happened in the late or the 
former royal tour, hiftory is filent, and we cannot explain. We 
fhould add a word or two about decorum ; but it is, we find, to 
no purpofe, for Peter will laugh on; and, as we feldom found 
him fo entertaining on other fubjeéts, we fhould be a little in- 


confiftent if we precluded him from one which is fo congenial 
to'his talents. 


Heroic 


— 
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Heroic Epifile to FofephePricefley, LL.D. F.R.S. gto. 15. 62. 
, fewed. Robinfons. 1791. 


ig is the ufual tax, levied on diftinguifhed fame, to be ad- 
dreffed in Heroic epiftles; and thofe have fucceeded beft 
whofe fubject has been inferior to their powers: thus at once 
to illuftrate and contraft the circumftances and the poets, the 
fame of Macgregor will probably exift, even when the build- 
ings of fir William Chambers fink in ruins, and the Corre/- 
pondent of Mr. Burke may even now be almoft forgotten. It 
is our bufinefs, while we give opinions on different works, not 
to be hurried away by popular prejudices into common-place 
declamation. We have often differed from Dr. Prieftley, and 
have given the reafons.for our differing from him; but we 
know alfo, that he poffeffes great and diftinguifhed merit, 
which our bard on fome occafions cannot, and fometimes will 
not, perceive. The cenfures on Dr. Prieftley’s philofophical 
works are fuch as no man acquainted with them could write ; 
and the acute farcafms and the pleafant irony, in his reply to 
Mr. Burke, deferve often commendation, efpecially as he has, 
with great addrefs, attacked the author of the Reflections in his 
moft vulnerable parts. In fhort, though we are of opinion that 
Dr. Prieftley’s conduct has been often cenfureable, we do not 
think the author of the Epiltle has noticed the moft exception- 
able paffages, or always conducted his lively raillery with 
ropriety. It would be on the other hand improper to deny 
him the praife of much juft fatire, and on many occafions of 
well-ditected pleafantry. Hus poetry alfo is eafy, harmonious, 
and often elegant. We had intended giving fpecimens of the 


different parts, in which we think Dr. Prieftley’s correfpondent . 


had failed or excelled. It is enough, however, to tranfcribe a 
paflage of either kind. 


¢ Yet when thy works to my enraptur’d eyes 
in all their mingled blaze of glory rife, 
Amid fuch rich variety to choofe, : 
Confounds, not daunts, my high-afpiring mufe. 
For who like thee with novelty can charm, 
* Sooth us with error, and with truth alarm; 
Like thee can prove, on thy. phlogiftic plan, 
How death abjorbs the vital part of man; 

_ At naked facts make all the learned ftare, 
And write more theories than lines on air ; 


Rend 
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« * See the motto ithe title page.’ 

«© + No man was ever more temperate in the introduction of new terms, con- 
fidering the number of new facts I have difcovered ”” Vol. ii. p. 334.—Of the 
manners in which thofe facts weag difcovered, the qoctor thus modeftly {peaks 
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-Rend the tough web of Horfley’s clofe-wove work ; 
Or from Platonic dreams awaken Burke ! 

But fince the gaping world in deep amaze 

Still on thy laft eccentric pamphlet gaze, 

j Which like great Milton’s hero o’er the plaia 
Where tumult, difcord, “and fedition reign. ' 

Wide hovering hangs, then as a rocket bright 
Darts flaming up, and fires the realms of night; 
Ere yet the wonder fades, my mufe fhall try 

To trace its flaming progrefs through the ‘ky.’ 


Perhaps the unlearned reader may not be aware, that Dr. 
Prieftley has publifhed more naked facts and fewer theories 
than any author; and that ‘ abforbing the vital part of man” 
is an opiniom as unphilofaphical as it is unjuftly attributed to 
Dr. Prieftley. In the beginning of the poem, the following 
lines are wholly unfuitable to Dr. Prieftley and his difcoveries. 


‘ In whofe high prefence finks dejected Hales, 
Locke’s underitanding in confufion fails, 

Boyle’s fame exhauited like his air pump lies, 
And Newton’s prifm hides all his rainbow dyes.’ 


Neither of thefe authors’ fame has been fullied by Prieftley,. 
whofe labours have contributed to extend and to difleminate 
the difcoveries of each. 


The following paflage is truly humourous and pleafing =: 
with this we muft conclude our artiele. 


‘ Hail happy hour! when favage wars fha‘l ceafe, 
And all but thou, my, Prieftley, be at peace ; 
When ftatefmen, iike thy Lanfdowne ever mild, 
« Tn wit aman, in innocence a child,”’ 
Loft too, like him, in labyrinths of thought, 
Shall wonder why we rude * barbarians fought : 

P t+ When for a livelihood compell’d to fhift, 
And turn’d, unpitied, pennylefs, adrift, 
Now half the bench of bishops we may meet, 
Croaking ‘ old cicthes’’ about St. James’s. Street’; 





in the 323d page of the fame volume. “ I was determined to fhew how little 
myttery there really is in the bufinefs of experimental philofophy, and with how 
little fagacity or defign difcoveries (which fome are pleafed to confider as great: 
and wonderful things) have been made.” 
+t satan———— 
Springs upwards like a pyramid of fire, 
Into the wild expanfe.’ 
« * No defcription cf men but barbarians will have recourfe te war.”’—Prieft- 
ley’s letters to Burke, p. 151. 
‘# + There will be no more *, bifhops, and archbifhops,”” &c.—Ibid.” 
3 There. 














214  Hamilton’s Striéiures upon Primitive Chriftianity. 
‘There fee them, tumbling o’er each other, ftrive. 
Who firft a bargain with their queen fhall drive ; 
While no mean lure her beckoning hand difplays, 
The well-known royal brogues of better days ; 
At Lambeth Ferry fee broad-chefted Moore 
The tide againft him, tugging at the oar; 

See ftout-limb’d Markham, owner of a dite. 
With Irifh heroes {cuffling fora fare; | 
Watfon, a chemift’s journeyman, return’d 
Argain to thumb the books which late he burn’d ; 
Smooth Horne an gil-man in the fhop. of Skill t, 
Dipping in unctuous puffs his gentle quill ; 

And Horfley, yet thy foe, for trunks and pies. 
in Grub-Street gagrets fe:ibbling new replies ; 
While Pitt’s own Prettyman, now Peter Poff, 
By auction fells his barkrypt brethren’s ftuff, 

fin his new pulpit thundering from an high— 
Each look affurance, and each word a lie.’ 





Strifures upon Primitive Chriftianity, by the Rev. Dr. Knowles, 
Prebendary of Ely; as aljo upon the Theological and Polemical 
Writings of the Right Rev. the Lord Bifhop of St. David's, 
The Rev. Dr. Pr iofley, and the late Rev. Alr. Badcock. By 
Fames Edward Hamilton, E/q. Part he Fyrjie Bv0. 55. 
Boards. Johnfon. 1790. 


ME: James Edward Hamilton has endeavoured to engage 
the attention of the public by works of very different 
kinds. His Strictures are fo bold and fingular that he pro- 
bably depended on fucceeding in this department; and we. 
oe allow that, when we firft read the performance now be- 
fore us, we were aftonifhed and perplexed refpecting the man-. 
ner inv which that work fhould be confidered. Soiie time has 
fince elapfed, and mature reflection has taught us that thefe. 
brilliant corrufcations have little power; that their merit con- 
fifts in their fplendors which is evanefcent, and on their rarity, 
which a little familiarity renders no longer impofing. Our 
author ought, however, to give his own fentiments ; and We 
fhalt ipetk of him as le is, more fhortly, perhaps, than, be 
mray think his opinions deferve, and more flightly than hisown 
felf-importance feems to expect. 
His great object is to fhow that Jefus is not the Meffiah or 
Chrift ; that the writings which we call the New Teftament are 
fpuriousor adulterated ;and that Chriftianity, founded on thefe, 
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is a fophiftication of the doctrine of Jefus. As the ground- 
work of this doétrine, he endeavours to prove, that, if the 
Deity ever interpofed in the affairs of mankind, his interpofi- 
tion muft have been fo ftriking as to have occafioned immedi- 
ate affent, and the.code which he delivers would not exceed 
the capacity of thofe for whofe ufe it was prepared, and to 
whom it wes communicated. Any religtous. fyftem, there- 
fore, founded on a fuppofed revelation which cannot be prov- 
ed to have exifted, immediately after the revelation is known 
to have been given, mutt be falfe and erroneous. We fhall 
not {top to comment on thefe principles. "The two former 
have been often combated with fuccefs, and the latter can be 
only appreciated by the ultimate fuccefs of the argument. 

In the apoftolic age, our author tells us, a fect exifteds not 
indeed called Ebionites, but whofe principles were fimilar, and 
who acknowledged only the moral law of Mofes. Dr. Prieft- 
ley, he obferves, miffed the great difcovery, by fuppofing them 
Chriftians, while they were only followers of Chrift; for 
Chriftianity was, in Mr. Hamilton’s opinion, one of the firft 
corruptions of Chrift’s doctrines. In proof of the antiquity 
of the Ebionites, our author quotes Marius Mercator and 
Primafius; the former of whom lived, he tells us, in the be- 
ginning of the fifth century, ‘and the latter a century earlier. 
Primafius, however, really flourifhed in the fixth century ; and, 
confequently, accordingly to Mr. Hamilton, the age of Mer- 
eatot mvft be the fevertth. Their teftimony is, therefore, of 
little importance, allowing that it was exprefsly in favour of 
our author’s vifionary fancy. PE 
_ Inthe preliminary difquifition, Mr. Hamilton more particu- 
larly inforins us, that he is an Ebionite, that is, one who believes 


that Jefus was a man fent from God, but not the Chrift fore- 


told by the Jewith prophets, under whofe government the 
Jews were to enjoy that temporal profperity defcribed to them, 
and rejects, or makes little account of, the books of the New 
Teftament, excepting only the Gofpel of St- Mark: The 
proofs of this ftrange fyftem, feemingly publithed to make the 
unlearned ftare, are partial quotations, and illiberal invectives. 
After purfuing the argurrents with more care than they de- 
ferve, we can truly add, tha? they have very little foundation. 
Asa fpecimen of our author’s flimfy mode of argumentation, 
we fhall fele&t two proofsthat Nazarene was the umiverfal 
name for the followers of Jefus. 


¢ My firft pofition then is, that the appellation of Nazarene 
was the univerfal diftinguifhing name for all the followers of Jefus ; 
that is, of thofe who believed in his divine miffion. This. was the 
genus which embraced all the fpecies. As the term Proteflant ine 
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cludes Lutherans, Calvinifts, Arminians, Quakers; fo did the 
term Nazarene include every feet of the followers of Jefus, whe- 
ther Ebionites, Orthodox, Gnoftics, &c. My proof for this po-: 
fition is from A&ts xxiv. 5: ‘‘ For we have found this mana pef- 
tilent fellow, and a mover of fedition among all the Jews through- 
out the world, anda ringleader of the fe& of the Nazarenes.” I 

doubtnot but thatthere are fome who will affirm that Nazarenes here 
intends only the Jewifh believers in Jefus ; but the following paffage 

from Tertullian, will not admit this evafion.. He fays, that <* the 
Chrift of the Creator was to have been called a Nazarene, accord- 

ing to the prophet; wherefore the Jews call us Nazarenes, from 

this name.”? This, I truft, is explicit evidence; if it be not; I 

d&now not what is. ‘Tergullian was no Jew, yet he admits that he 
was called a Nazarene by the Jews. That it was a name of con- 

serhpt, bp. Horfley himfelf admits, which precludes any argument 

that can be formed from a different mode of fpelling it; it being 

utterly improbable that the Jews would give the believers in Jefus 

two nick-names of nearly fimilar found.’ | 


Mr. Hamilton’s particular criticifms on Dr. Knowles, and 
the other authors mentioned in the title page, deferve little 
more refpect than his general doctrines. We mutt leave him, 
without the cheering confolation of applaufe, and without a 
wifh to perufe the reft of his theological lucubrations. 





Thirteen Sermons to Seamen ; Preached on board of his Majefty’s 
‘Ship, Leander, in the Bay of Gibraltar. By Percival Stocks 
dale. Svo. 5s. Boards. Deighton. 1791. 


I T is difficult for a man of liberal education and refined fen« 

timents, fuccefsfully to inftruét the vulgar. He is ever 
in danger of rifing too high in his ideas and language, and 
mut be inceffantly careful to level both to their comprehen- 
fion. Sermons judicioufly adapted to the underftanding of 
feamen, that-callous, carelefs and uninformed race, many of 
whom laugh at all*that is decent and moral, and know no 
more of the Chriftian religion than the mot ignorant among ft 
them of the longitude, muft therefore claim their peculiar me- 
rit. Far mote eafy were-it to harangue an enlightened con- 
gregation, than fuch an audienge. ‘The demonftrations of 
reafon, and the authorities of fcripture, one might expeé to 
be alike repelled from the obdurate breaft of the hearer to the 
preacher ; and all his ammunition, to {peak in their own phrafe,y 
direCted againft an impregnable fortrefs. This confequence 
might be expected whatever were the addrefs of the fpeaker, 
or the fubjects he might fele€t. . Happily, however, thefe con- 
fiderations operated not to prevent Mr. Stockdale from dif- 
_ @harging his duty. ‘The topics ke has chofen, and his man- 
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ner of treating them, demonftrate.the ferioufnefs of his in- 
tentians to imprefs om the minds of his floating. congregations: 
featiments of religion and morality. But we fear that his.ftyle 
and ideas muft have been in general too far refined for his au< 
dience, however careful Mr. Stockdale may have efteemed him- 
felf in guarding againft this error. Such expreffions as ‘ the 
mechanical etiquette of life, the local and tranfitory prefer= 
ences, the badges of partial and factitious honour, give him 


not, the leaft fevér of emilgtion. asl thé falubgious , and aro 


mafic flow to thé breaft of a good man’ .muft have been 
heathen Greek to the lads of the: fore-caftle: nor can his me- 
taphors and allufions have been more intelligible. ‘ ‘Thus he 
{ubftitutes broad equity for narrow law ; he is his own chan- 
cellor ;. he almoft, emulates his God ; the is almoft his owt Je- 
giflator.” Here the contraft muft have éertainly loft its effec - 

Neither Fobn. on the maj?, nor perhaps forme of the officerss 
knowing the difference between a chancellor and a chief-juftice. 

To the names of a ‘ Curtius or a Charles XII’ they muft have 
been equally ftrangers: neither were they, poniguieitt judges 
of his farcafms on modern infidels, nor of his elegant irony: 
on the barbarity of prefenting the idea of death to the mind of 
a.woman of fafhion. All this, and a great deal more, is like 
chipping blocks with a razor. Removing little incidental cir- 
cumftanees, which denote the charaéter of the hearérs,' thefe 
difcourfes are equal to the.moft énlightéened audience of landt-: 
men. ‘Though Whitfunday, and Trinity-funday; conftityted 
two of the fabbaths, Mr. Stockdale, with proper addrefs, de- 
clines to enter on either myftical fubje&t,' and confines his 
precepts to the doétrines of, pure inariligy. His preface pre-. 
fents a pleafing account of his naval fituation,, which to him 


appears, if we may be allowed a pun, to have been quite a new 
birth. 


« All thefe difcourfes, éxcept one, were préacked i in the Bay of. 
Gibraltar; that éne was deftined to a Stitiday on which we were. 
cruifing 1 in the Atlantic. Our preparations for divine worthip, in 
the environs of Calpé, were peculiarly adapted te excite religious 
fentiments, in a well difpéfed mind. Our bufy and refpe€tful ar- 
rangements for the wérfhiip of our God ; the building, as the fail- 
ors term it, of our temporary church ; ‘the rude grandeur of the 
rock of Gibsaltar, detathéd,s in appearance, from either continent ; 
the neighbouring hills of Andalufia, and the more diftant and 
lofty mountains of Grenada; our clear and diftin& view of the. 
Atrican fhore, ftill more romantic in its perfpe@ive; inhabited by 
inen of a very different faith from ours; yet our brethren, and 
fons of the fame Creator ;-the ferene and unfpotted fky; that ca- 
mony of Heaven, of a pure and vivid azure; the uninterrupted 
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- flood of glory from the fun, the vaft fountain of light, and warmth ; 
the daily herald, and the affertor of the divine Majefty ;—thefe’ 


objects, while they demonftrated a deity, feemed to convey to us’ 
his approbation of our grateful and reafonable fervice, as the im-. 


mediate and natural refult of all that magnificence.’ 


The fermons denominated * A proper View of Death pro- 


duétive of every Virtue,’ and ¢ The benevolent moral Gico- 


nomy of God over the Globe’ exhibit Mr. Stockdale’s talents. 
as a divine and a philofopher in a very fayourable view. On. 


the former of thefe fubjects he obferves : 


‘ I fhould, however, entertain a very improper, a very illiberal’ 


opinion, of the congregation whom I am now addrefling, if I fuf- 
pected that I could difturb the repofe of their minds, that I could 
at all difconcert them, by deliberately and ferioufly converfing 
with them, on the fubjec&t of death. Will not men, who are train- 


ed, and habituated, to the profeffion of arms;—men, who, in a 


generous caufe, bravely court this king of tefrors, in war ;—will 
not they be patiently; will not they be cheerfully attentive, while 
he is ftript of his terrours, by a minifter of peace?’ 


- 





* I am fo defirous of your regard, that I fhould be forry to be 
thought your flatterer. However, I have no doubt, that every 


man who hears me, would, in the warmeft ation that can be ima- 


gined, acquit himfelf like an Englifhman. In the moft trying 
inftance,. then, you wouldsbe fuperiour to the fear of death. But 
let me tell you, my friends, animal fpirits, nay even Englith en- 
thufiafm, will not always beat equally high. Would it not, then, 
add to the fteadinefs,. to the equality, to the firmnefs of your cou- 
rage, frequently to reflect, in your private hours, that} death is 
inevitable ; that-it is the neceffary lotof all men ; that, therefore, 
to be tenacious of life, with anxigty ; ; and efpecially with the dan- 
ger, or at the expence of honour, is as abfurd as it is bafe ;— 
that death in the chamber, as it is often without fame, is often 
the moft painful ;—and that, by meeting ‘it, in the public caufe,. 
we probably confult our eafe; we always infure our glory. Why 
then is it unmanly, my henthoen, in a certain ftrain of thinking, to 
think on our diffolution ? Why fhould the hero deem the her- 
mit a dotard, for often ruminating on death ?— 





In the next difcourfe we meet with the following judicious 


remarks; which, however, may ferve to exemplify our preced- 
ing obfervation: 


« As perfons bred to the fea-fervice, are more or lefs habitua- 
ted to a variety of climes and countries, they have peculiar op- 
portunities, if they direct their obfervations and reflexions as they 
ought, . to be convinced of the power, and wifdom, and goodnefs 

of 
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of their Creator —to improve their underftandings, and their bene- 
volence, by a view of the infinitely diverfified energies and exer- 
tions of God Almighty, and of the human mind, in the natural, 
political; religious, moral, and focial objects of the many inhabit- 
ed regions of the earth ;—they have peculiar opportunities to fet a 
juft value on the great. exclufive privileges and bleflings which the 
inhabitants of our famous ifland enjoy ;—and at the fame time, to 
eradicate from their hearts, all narrow and ungenerous prejudices 
againft foreign nations; to judge of them, and to treat them, with 
good manners and humanity ;—in fhort, to become true citizens 
of the world; and thus very effentially to confult their own honour, 
eafe, and fatisfaétion ; and to adopt into their lives the effence, 
and to adorn the profeflion, of Chriftianity.’ 


Having in very energetic language defcribed the political 
and moral evils incident to hot climates, he proceeds: 


« Let us turn our eyes from this bright, yet melancholy prof- 
pect, and look back, with pleafure, and with triumph, on the 
rougher atmofphere of our celebrated ifland. If moderate, nay, 
northern latitudes, as a great political philofopher hath fuppofed ; 
and as we are taught, indeed by the modern and living hiftory of 
Europe, are favourable to pure religion, to good laws, to the ufe- 
ful, and fine arts—to all that a€tuates, expands, improves, and en- 
nobles the human heart and mind ;—furely we may accept with 
refignation, nay with gratitude, our unequal and rude feafons ;— 
nor need we envy the oppreffed and dozing African, his warm 
and powerful fun, his azure fky, and his groves of perpetual ver- 
dure. We obey amild, and limited fovereignty ;—and juft and 
equal laws; on the principles of reafon, and of a moft rational and 
excellent religion ;—he, the poor African, is the fubject, or ra- 


‘ther the flave of a tyrant; on the abje& principle of fear, and of 


fuperftitious, and enthufiaftick impoidure. His Koran teaches him 
to fhow mercy, and brotherly kindnefs, only to thofe of his owa 
perfuafion ;—to diffefe on earth, the kingdom of the Father of the 
univerfe, by fire and fword ; and to fubmit, with a devoted fer- 
vitude, to the frantic refentment of a mortal defpot, or to the fa- 
cred will of the unerring fucceffor of the prophet of God.’ 





‘ We may, in general remark, that advantages and difadvan- 
tages are reciprocally compenfated. In the warmer and finer 
climes, men are fubje& to difagreeable relaxations of body and 
mind. they are often infefted with noxious infects and animals ; 
and the peftilence often rages through the apparently, pureft at- 
mofphere. There, too, the paflions of the mind are very inflam- 
mable and outrageous; frequently tormenting, and deftruétive to 
their poffeffor and-to mankind. Very foothing and large atone- 
ments are made, by the God of nature, to the inhabitants of the 
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cold northern climates, for the rigour of their lot. .They are bras 
ced by a keen, but healthful, and invigorating air ;—an abundance 
of fubftantial aliment is afforded to them, which makes ‘amends for 
the more deli¢ate luxuries of the fouth : the furface, or the bow- 
els of the earth, yields them plenty of fuel, to fupply the oblique 
rays of their paler fun : the ftrong circulation of their blood, gives 
a vigorous play to the heart, and bids it vibrate, fympathetically 
with our fentiments, in fatour of the rights of mankind. The 
fame juft and regular flow of the aniinal ceconomy, prevents thofe 
crude and ill-formed digeftions, or fecretions, or at leaft, it is not 
attended with thofé inflamed and exaJted animal fpirits, which 
precipitate the haman mind to jealoufy ;,to the moft implacable 
revenge ; to the moft horrible affaffinations. Among the calmer 
inhabitants of the north, man is, comparatively, quiet, civil, hof- 
pitable ; his life is fimple, and induftrious ; his death is gradual, 
and undifturbed. And perhaps the mildnefs of the intelle€tual, is 
preferable to the foftnefs of the aérial region.’ 


Thefe difcourfes are written with the fame animation, claf- 
fical erudition, and purity of fentiment, that diftinguifh the 
other produCtions of Mr. Stockdale: but they are too frequent 
ly cenfurable for redundancy of ftyle, and duplication. of epi- 
thet. Mr. Stockdale fhould attend more to comprefhon.—We 
are prefented, in this work, with the extraordinary phenomenon 
of a clergyman inveighing againft his own order. In the firit 
fermon, he obferves, in general terms, that ‘ the caufe of chrif- 
tianity has fuffered by the gloom and artifice of priefs:’ and 
m the fourth, 


¢ Of all the enemies to the celeftial morality of the gofpel (I do 
not mean, with a cold, and tirnid caution, to refirain my remark 


to the church of Romie), the moft mifchievous foes to this diving. 


morality, have always been priefts, who are licentious in their 
manners, of ambitious in their échemes.’ 


Surely Mr. Stockdale could not intend thefe propofitions as 
univerfal ? He is himfelf obvioufly fubject ta the cenfure. 

The author ys at fome pains, in his preface, to eftablifh his 
pretenfions to ecclefiaftic orthodoxy ; and on this fubje& re- 


lates an humourous ftory of a Socinian, who being hard prefl- 


ed by the exclamation of St. Thomas at recognifing Chrift af- 
ter his refurrection, viz. My Lerd and my God! § roundly 
afferted that thefe words were,’ as in modern language ‘ mere~ 
ly an expreflion of furprize.’ 

We muft, however, be allowed to queftion the complete 
loyalty of Mr. Stockdale’s affection to the church-articles; when 
having mentioned ‘ the eternal punifhment of finnets, the 
worm that never dieth, and the fire that is never quenched,’ 

he’ 
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he remarks that thefe expreffions are ‘ ftrong exaggerations 
or amplifications of the truth.’ | 

We are forry to obferve that this amiable writer has expe- 
rienced fome apparently illibera] treatment from certain of our 
fraternity ; but as his complaint refpects not our particular corps, 
it is not within our province to notice it. We fhall only re-— 
commend it to Mr. Stockdale, fhould he ever again addrefs an 
illiterate Congregation, to abftain from all elegance of phrafe, 
all refined {peculation, and learned allufion; and, like Moliere, 
to read his MSS, to fome humble old woman, before he com- 
mits them to the prefs, 

To thefe difcourfes are prefixed an elegant likenefs of the 
author, and an ingenious dedication to Mr. Jerningham.—Is 
it affectation or humility that has produced the prevailing 
sg amongft our clergy, of omiiting their accuftomed 
title ! : Sea 


~~ 
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A Political and Military Rhap[edy on the Invafion and Defence 
of Great Britain and Ireland. Illuftrated with thiee Copper 
Plates. «.By.the late General Lloyd. To which is annexed, 
An Introduéian, and a fhort Account of the Author’s Life. 
8vo. 6s. Boards. Egertons. 1790. | ) 


THIS Rhapfody, as it is modeftly entitled, was compofed dur- 
ing the late war with France and Spain, when an invafion 
of England was apprehended. General Lloyd appears to havé 
entertained very juft ideas of the difficulty of exeeuting fuch a 
proje€t with any probability of fuccefs. He obferves that it 
is always a dangerous enterprize, and not to be attempted 
while there remains a probability of the Britifh fleet appearing 
at fea; becaufe the latter may intercept the convoys of the 
enemy, and block up the harbour when they have eitablifhed 
their dépots; fo that in a fhort time their troops mutt perifh. 
Forit is not enough that they debark an army; it muft be 
coutinually fupplied and protected from France, otherwife, 
however numerous, it cannot make any progre(s or penetrate 
into the country. | 
As this treatife was written on the fpur of the occafion, and 
there can at prefent be no opportunity of putting in practice 
the military dire€tions fuggefted by general Lloyd on fuch an 
emergency; yet it may not be improper to mention the out- 
lines of a fubje&, which would eventually have been highly 
interefting to the nation. : 
General Lloyd remarks, that in attempting fuch an enter- 
prize as an invafion of England, Breft is the point whence 
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the French muft depart; becaufe all their operations, even 
when they have landed, are connected with and depend upon 
their fieet. But as all operations which depend on navigation 
are, from its nature, precarious, and liable to a thoufand dif- 
ficulties, they muft have likewife a place of arms in the coun- 
try, a {pacious harbour, as near their own coaft as poffible ; 
and befides thefe advantages, abfolutely required, the place 
mutt be fo fituated that by. marching a few miles inland, they 
can occupy fuch a poft as will render them mafters of a track 
of country behind their army fuflicient to fupply it with fub- 
fiftence on their flops 5 ; without which no progrefs can be made 

nor can they remain for any confiderable time in any part of 
the country. 

Plymouth, general Lloyd obferves, anfwers perfectly this 
defcription, being a fafe and convenient harbour near the coaft 
of France ; and by marching only to Chudleigh, the invaders 
would be mafters of Cornwall, Devonfhire, and part of So- 
merfetfhire, where they could find provifions in abundance. 
This would enable them to profecute their operations, and 
penetrate farther into the country; or, if they chofe to remain 
there, it would be a difficult matter to drive them ‘back, as 
they would have a fleet at Plymouth. But the general adds, 
that the meafures taken by government for the defence of that 
important place, left no room to fear for its fafety, 

Next to Plymouth, the only place which can ferve the pur- 
pofe of the enemy, in general Lloyd’s opinion, is Portfmouth, 
which has two fine roads, St. Helen and Spithead, and a very 


fafe harbour, The general then proceeds to point out the - 


meafures which ought to be taken, upon the fuppofition that 
the enemy had made themfelves mafters either of Plymouth or 
Portfmouth. The detail of this fubje& occupies the whole 
remaining part of the treatife, which, as happily unneceflary, 
it would be improper for us to purfue any further. Suffice it 
to obferve, that the general difcovers not only a fy{tematical 
knowledge of the military art, but a competent topographical 
acquaintance with the country which would have been the 
{cene of operations between our troops and the enemy, in cafe 
an invafion had taken place. 

The eventual movements are defcribed with saelelcaler, and 
jlluftrated with plates. An Introduction, prefixed to the Rhap- 
fody, contains a fhort account of general Lloyd’s life, with 
obfervations on a pamphlet lately publifhed in France, by M. 
Dupont, and a general view of the politics of France, during 
the two laft centuries. 
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‘Theological, Philofophical, and Moral Effays. By the Rev. Ed- 
ward Barry, M. D. 8v0. 5s. Boards. Symonds. 1791. 


'Ty'HIS mifcellaneous yvlume commences with an Effay on 
Celibacy, in which the author confiders the origin of this 
ractice in the church, and its general effe€ts on fociety. He 
obferves, that about the middle of the third century, there 
were fome plaufible reafons for fubmitting to a fingle life; for 


sin thofe times of perfecution, many Chriftians retired for fafe- 


ty into deferts; and even when thofe troubles ceafed, they 
were either afraid of frefh perfecution, or habit and fituation 
had reconciled them to a fecluded life, and rendered conveni- 
ent and voluntary to them what at firft originated from ne- 
ceffity. ‘The apoftle Paul, he contends, is falfely charged with 
difcouraging marriage, in his addrefs to the Corinthian con- 
verts, who had afked his opinion concerning marriage. 


‘ The apoftle contrives fuch an anfwer as was every way calcu- 
lated for the fafety and welfare of the church in a time of perfecu- 
tion, and he fits his obfervations to the feveral tempers, contftitu- 
tions, and circumftances of particular perfons, and fo keeps free 
of all forcible exhortation either to the married, or the fingle ftate— 
but does not omit to lay down many excellent rules for their con- 
duét in each! and if it be infifted on that he appears to lean more 
favorably to the fide of a fingle life, it fhould be remarked at the 


fame time, that he has then a view to its advantages in a trouble- 


fome ftate, and in a time of perfecution, fuch as it then was—he 
plainly intimates to” them, that if they would make the prefent 
diftreffes of life fit eafier upon them, they fhould not be for- 
ward to marry, provided they could live chaftly without it; but 
otherwife, at all events to marry:—This feems plainly to be the 
fum and fubftance of the apoftles meaning ; far from difcouraging, 
except in fuch very particular cafes, he holds marriage in various 
parts of his writings, as a moft honorable, and commendable ftate, 
and, no doubt, would have been a warmer advocate for it, had 
the times in which he lived allowed him.’ 


The next Effay is on Wedlock, for which the author is a 
warm advocate. His arguments are chiefly drawn from the 
three reafons given by the church for the inftitution of mar- 
riage 3 and he illuftrates the force of thefe by feveral pertinent 
remarks, intermixed, however, with obfervations favouring 
too much of rhapfody. Of this kind are the following, rela- 
tive to the difcovery of the temper of each of the parties pre- 
vious to marriage. 


« It will not be denied, I truft, that the firft impreffion of all 
things, whether animate or inanimate, have generally been found, 
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py expezience, to be more ftriking and fettled in the mind than all 
fubfequent reviews of the very fame objects, and that few people 
coriquer firft prejudices, whether they be of like or diflike. It is 
true, that the phafes of the countenance, like thofe of the moon, 
may alter, and like that planet, borrow all its luftre; but ftill the 
‘form continues what it firft was, and the glowing effekt is equall 

delightful. For few, very few; indeed, until the cheerful fun has 
brightened away the dews of the morning, are apt to dazzle the 


“eye, or conyulfe the heart; it is feldom till then that the enchant- 


ing wand ftrikes home, and the throbbing heart abfoshs the {pelt : 

hence thofe {pafmodic irritations of love, which, ‘like the hite of 
a tarantula, muft be immediately allayed by all fedative means, 
and the patient will find ip wedlock a certain antidote for the 
poifon. But it ‘will be faid, that although the choice of perfon 
only may be fettled i in One of two views, as well as two hundred, 

yet it will require time and much obfervation to be acquainted 
with the beauties‘or the deformities of the mind :—But let it be 
remarked, that on the momentous events of courtfhip, that as both 
the admirer and the admired, contrive to captivate in perfon, fo 
l.kewife do they in goodnefs of difpofition ; (of all requifites the 
moft effential to matrimonial happinefs.) It is the intereft no 
doubt, of both parties, to conceal with ftudied caution, whatevér 
4s unamiable in ‘the'natural temper, and to ‘watch with nice - pre 
caution the door of the mouth. ‘s 

© The endearing phrafes of humanity and affection—the Xym- 
pathyfing pathetic tear—the fufceptible loitering eye — the balmy 
fighs, all combine in delightful concert, to clinch the foul with 
frantic admiration, while they may only be, as too often proves 
‘urue, the cries of the mermaid, or the tears of crocodile. The 
moft ill conditioned mind, may be difciplined for fuch delufions, 


and artfully perform i in quarantine, the pleafing shayaGier of a 
courtier.” 


In the third Effay, the fubje&t of which is Seduétion, we 
meet with many mogal sehietiines refpecting the conduct of 
— fexes, but likewife overcharged with declamation, which 

s a prevailing blemifh in this a. 

‘As thefe'Effays are'not of fufficient importance to give : 
partiéehe account of each, we are under the neceflit 
mentioning: only the fubj eéts of which they treat. » a 
are as follows: Pride, Duelling, Self-murder, Lying, De. 


traction, Duplicity,' Avarice, Generofity, Temperance, Ex- 


cefs, Profperity, Adverfity, Juftice, Mercy, Death, Judgment. 


In general, the author’s' obfervations have not much claim to 


novelty, or to that elegance of compofition which might com- 
penfate the tritenefs of the — Even the language is, in 
iome inftances, liable to objection T oO mention one or two, 
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we cannot approve of ‘the expreflion of * committing a duels 

nor of perfonifying the mind in the following fentence = 
‘ courage is that virtue which fupports the mind undef 
a fenfe of dangér, and gives him fortitude to meet it.’ Let it, 
however, be acknowledged, that the Effays are in fame places 
znimated, and that the fentiments which they inculcate are 
every where conformable to the dictates of morality and reli- 
gion.—To the Effays aboye enumerated is added a Letter, be- 
fore publifhed, addreffed to the king, lords, and commons, on 
the practice of boxing, which the author reprobares with 
great juftice. 
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DIVINITY, RELIGIOUS, &. 


4x Enquiry into the Expediency or Propriety of public or focigl Wor- 
“foip. By Gilbert Wakefield, B. A. 8v0, Xs. Deighton. 1791. 


Pears were many practices adopted, obferves Mr. Wakeheld, 

in the infancy and youth of the gofpel-inftitutions, which are 
not adapted for their riper age. One of thefe feems, in his opi- 
nion, to’be public or focial worfhip. It was not the prattice of 
our Saviour, and his uniform inftruétions were to pray in fecret. 
The*apoftles met together, and focial prayer was undoubtedly 
practifed by them; but, in form and extent, their prayers were 
very different from thofe which are at prefent offered in our — 
churches and our affemblies. This fubject, if properly enquired 
into, would lead us very far, muth farther indeed than our au- 
thor himfelf goes: we may, however, be allowed to conclude 
that, though the * propriety’ of public worfhip may be a fubject of 
difcuflion, its ‘ expediency’ muft be allowed. 


Tbe Do&rine of the Divine Trinity in Unity briefly ‘afferted and vin- 
: dicated. Confided to a generous’ Public.?” By the Rev. Henry 
Evans Holder 8v0. 1s. Dilly. 1791. 


‘We have, in this author, found one, eager, zealous defender of 
the Trinity. His defence, however, i ig. founded on texts of Scrip- 
ture, which have been interpreted difierently, and by arguments 
which many have at leaft attempted to anfwer. But this is the out- 
line of a larger work, and we can then,only with propriety examine 
our author’s arguments at length. | 


A Catechi/m, intended as a Supplement to Dr. Watts’ firft and fecond 
Sets; principally defigned for the Use of Children of twelve Ygart 
old and upwards. By T. Heinekén. 12mo. 4d.. Dilly. 1790. 

2 ama too abftrufe for children of twelve years old: it is flrange 
that 
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that Catechifms, defigned for children, are fo conftantly filled 
with abftraét ideas. 


Myftery Babylon encompaffed for utter Deftrudtion ; or, Antinomian- 
ifm Unmafeed, Fc. (written by Maria de Fleury,) anfwered, 
By Thomas Fones. 8vo. is. Parfons. 1791. 


We declined engaging in this difpute when Maria de Fleury’s 
pamphlet occurred to us, and the complexion of the Anfwer has 
little temptation to make us change our conduct. It is enough 


to announce to thofe fond of fuch enquiries, that the anfwer 


exifts. 


Al Probationary Sermon, preached at St. Michazl’s, Cornbill, Fuly 


31, 1791. By the Rev. W. Draper. 8v0. 1s.  Richard- 
fon. 1791. 


It was malicioufly fuggefted, when our author. preached this 
probationary fermon, that it was not his own.’ This infinudtion 
he anfwers by publifhing it: the difcourfe is rational, pious, and 
judicious ; 3 nor can we avoid recommending, from this {pecimen, 


the volume which he purpofes to publifh by fubfcription, The 
text is from 2 Peter i. 5, 6,7. 


Elementa Chriftiana. The thirty-nine Articles of the Church of Eng- 
band proved to be agreeable to the Word of God, in their literal 
ana Grammatical Senfe, in anew, familiar, catechetical Form. 
To which is added, a brief Exhortation, by Way of Improvement. 
By the Rev. Thomas Hervey. 12mo. 25. 6d. Richardion. 1791. 


Our author adds little to the arguments of the former orthodox 
writers, but his arguments and illuftrations are adduced with 
great plainnefs and perfpicuity. His Elements may be of fervice, 
by fhowing that the doctrines of the church are not quite fo ab- 
furd as they have been reprefented. 


Sacred Biography; or, the Hiftory of the Patriarchs, being a Courfe 
of Lectures delivered at the Scots Church, London-Wall. By Henry 
Hunter, D.D. Vol. V. 8v0. 6s, Marray. 1791. 


This volume completes the author’s defign. In our examina- 


- tion of the former volumes, particularly in vol. Lv1iith and pxvith 


of our Journal, we have fufficiently noticed Dr. Hunter’s merits 
and defects. The Hiftory of Mofes, which concludes the whole, 
is marked by the fame errors, and diftinguifhed by the fame ra- 


tional and exemplary piety. 


CONTROVERSIAL ann POLITICAL. 


A Letter to the Rev. Dr. Sturges, Author of Short Remarks on a New 


gi ranflation of lfaiah, by a Layman. By Michael Dodfon, E/q. 
Svo. Is. Johnfon. 1791. 


Mr, Dodfon’s reply to Dr, Sturges is judicious and candid ; it 
ig 
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is a pleafing fpecimen of the manner in which controverfy fhould 
be carried on, and fhows that polemic acrimony is of no fervice 
in the difcovery of truth. Mr, Dodfon defends the paffages ob- 
jected to by Dr, Sturges with great force and probability, He 
has not, however, we think, fupported his change of sapOevs to 
yeauis, Virgin, to young woman, in the celebrated prophecy, with 
fuccefs. Our author’s candour.and liberality in this pamphlet, 
induces us to retraét an implied cenfure in our review of.the 
Tranflation, that his praife of Dr. Lowth did not feem perfectly 
cordial. We cannot enter into the particulars of the difpute, as 
they would lead us too far: in our review of the Verfion we 
thought it neceffary to confine ourfelves to thofe paffages formerly 
quoted from bifhop Lowth’s tranflation, to conneé the two arti- 
cles and make the comparifon more convenient to our readers, 
Jt was fufficient to give {pecimens of the peculiar opinions and 
the conduét of the Layman in his excellent verfion. 


Short Remarks on a New Tranflation of lfaiah, by a Layman, with 
Notes fupplementary to thofe of Dr. Lowth, late Bifbop of London, 
and containing Remarks on many Parts of bis Tranflation and Notes. 


In a Letter to the Author, by Fobn Sturges, LL.D. 82:0. 15. 6d, 
Cadell. 1791. 


Dr. Sturges, with great propriety, expoftulates with ¢ the lay- 
man’ on fome parts of his conduét, on his exclufive preference of 
the LXX, his rejection of the method of pointing out the paral- 
Jelifras, and the influence which his particular opinions feems to 
have had on his verfion, while he has reprehended Dr. Lowth for 
being ‘ mifled by early prejudices, and an undue attachment. to 
eftablifhed opinions.? Our prefent author notices the double 
fenfe of many of the prophecies, which he thinks muft be admit- 
ted; and tells us, that Dr. Kennicott hoped, from his collations, 
that every ambiguity might be removed from the citations of the 
Old Teftament inthe new. The paffages of the tranflation more 


particularly noticed, are the prophecy in the latter part of the 
Jiind and |iiid chapter—chap. ix. 5 and 6. 


A Letter to the Rev. F. Edwards, containing StriGures on that Part 
of the Unitarian Creed, which he has explained in his late Addre/fs 
to the Congregation cf the Rev. Mr. Medley, of Liverpool. By G, 
Hodfon, Fun, 8vo. 1s. Sael. 1791. 


Mr. Hodfon’s oppofition to the parts of the Unitarian Creed 
anfifted on by Mr. Edwards, is not a very important one. He 
detects a little difingenuity in fome of the arguments and affer< 
tions, and endeavours to fupport the doétrine of the divinity of 
Chrift. This latter attempt has been executed, we think@§more 
fuccefsfally by fome other authors. 4 
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4A Remonftrance with the Rev. Mr. Clayton, on his Sermon on the 
Duty of Chriftians to Civil Magiftrates ; occaftoned by the Riots at 
Birmingham: and on his prefixed Addrefs tothe Public, intended 


to remove the Reproach lately fallen on Proteftant Diffenters. 8wvo. 
1s. 6¢. Johnfon. 1791. 


Mr. Clayton, in his firft fermon, has not even pleafed his own 
friends: they confider him as betraying the caufe by his candour 
and moderation. But the more judicious of the Diffenters think 
with him, and confider the conduét of their more impetuous bre- 
thren as Opening a wound which is almoft clofed. 


Remarks on a Sermon lately publifoed by the Rev. John Clayton: in 


thxce Letters toa Friend. By a Proteftant Diffenter. 8v0. 15, 
Johnfon. 1791. 


Another remonftrance with Mr. Clayton: we hope, however, 
they do not difturb his reft. . 


A Letter to the Rev. Fohy Clayton, containing a Defence of the Pro- 
teftant Diffenters from the Afperfions thrown upon them in his late 
political Sermon. 8v0. 15.6d. Dilly. 1791. 


The author begins with calm expoftulation, but proceeds with 
great violence, We cannot commend the temper with which 


this Letter was written; though we readily admit that the cone 
duct of the Diffenters has not been faultlefs. 


4 Letter to the Right Hon. Edmund Burke. By George Rous, E/q. 


in Reply to his Appeal from the New to the Old Whigs. &8vo. 25. 6d. 
Debrett, 1791. 


Mr, Roys apologifes very ably for the conduc of the national 
affembly, the conftitutional fociety, and the revolutionifts, whom 
Mr. Burke has attacked, He has not, however, wiped away the 
ftain.. As this Letter contains fo many incidental remarks, fo 
many quotations from Mr. Rous’ pamphlets and other works, it 
is not eafy to examine or to trace his argument minutely. Ong 
of the moft fuccefsful parts of his work is, where he contends, 
that the words quoted by Mr. Burke, refpecting the hereditary na- 
ture of the fucceffion to the crown of this kingdom, occurs in the 


_convention-parliament, and endeavours to point out the impro- 


priety and inconfiftency of the condu& of the convention: partof . 
the argument we fhall felect, 


© To talk of a contract between the magiftrate and the people, 
in moft of ‘the exifting monarchies, where the will of the prince 
is the meafure, and a military force the means of compelling obe- 
dien@, is to infult the common fenfe of mankind. Our monar- 
chy, indeed, forms a fignal exception to this obfervation ; bat 
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for exulting as a Briton in this honorable. diftin@tion, you have 
loaded Dr. Price with the fouleft abufe. I am willing, however, 
to give you all the benefit which this honorable diftinétion affords. 
In our government no contrat exills. By the term original con- 
tract in the famous vote of the convention parliament, our ancef- 
tors could on!y mean an obligation inferable from the relations in 
which governors and people are placed—fimilar to the obligations 
quai ex contraétu of the civil law—or as they are more incorrectly 

enominated in our law, implied contracts—duties inferable from 
natural juftice. That the term original contract was employed in 
this fenfe, is evident from no reference being made to any fpeci- 
fic compact (for none exifted), and from the vague and indefinite 
terms in which the breach of this original contra& is charged, 
“© an endeavour to fubvert the conftitution, and a violation of the 
fundamental Jaws.”? What are fundamental laws? What is an 
endeavour to fubvert the conftitution ? What, if a people be fo 
unfortunaté as to havé no conftitution of government, but are fub~{ 
je& to the defpotic will of one man? Where are fuch:a people 
to learn their civil duties? Where! but in thofe reprobated rights 
of nature which our Englifh philofopher has taught us, ‘* ought 
to run through, and be the foundation of the laws of all nations?’’ 
Where! but in thofe moral obligations which reafon is able to 
deduce from the relations in which we are placed by the hand of 
the Creator? Where! but from thole principles to learn the na- 
ture and true end of government, and aided by the experience 
of all ages and nations, to adapt their inftitutions to this benefi- 
cent objet—the happinefs of the people? Yet becaufe we hail 
with approbation a generous attempt to realize thefe rights in 
France, you brand us as confpirators againft the laws and go- 
vernment of our country.’ 


On the whole, we cannot very highly praife the Letter before 
tis; the reafoning is fefdom clofe and pointed; and fome of the 
arguments have been repeated and anfwered frequently. General 
doétrines of the houfe of commons, and Mr. Burke’s former works, 
are more often alluded to than either the ‘ Reflections’ or the 
* Appeal.’ 


4A Letter to the Rev. Fofeph Prieftley, occaftoned by his late Addrefs 
to the Inhabitants of Birmingham. 8vo. 1s. Birmingham. 
Printed for the Bookfeilers. 1791. 


In the late riots, every perfon who reflected on the mifchiefs of 
anarchy, of the contempt of public order, and the lofs of due 
fubordination, felt real diftrefs. The vittims of the mob flared 
our commiferation, and when we refie&ted on the philofophical 
labours of Dr. Prieftley, the lofs of his apparatus feemed pare a 
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public misfortune. In the addrefs to his former townfmen; 
which is reprinted in this pamphlet, we fhould not have blamed 
his anger or his accufations, it not thinly covered with the garb 
of ftoical apathy or Chriftian moderation, It difplayed a deep- 
felt refentment, perhaps natural, while the wound was not yet 
clofed ; and even fome feelings of a worfe kind, which appeared 
too deeply rooted to be eafily eradicated. Thefe are the fubjects 


which his correfpondent expatiates on in a manner equally jut 
and candid. 


Gontinuation of a Work, entitled, Abridgment of the State of Politics 


for the Week. For January, February, and March. Part I. 8vo. 
as. Ridgway. 1791. 


The Abridgment of Politics was firft attempted in a weekly pa- 
per: it was continued by the fame author in the Whitehall Even- 
ing Poft and in the Herald. The author’s accounts were too 
gloomy, or too adverfe to miniftry, and they were correéted, mu- 
tilated, orjaltered. He therefore publifhes them in a feparate 
form. This pamphlet contains the three firft months of the pre- 
fent year; but the politics are not fuited to our tafte: the author 
is a querulous declaimer, always difcontented, and flatters the 
true-born Englifhman by conftantly telling him that he is ruined. 


Many of his fpeculations and prophecies have already appeared 
to be unfounded. 


A Letter from Major Scott to the Right Hon. Edmund Burke. 80. 
Is. 6d. Stockdale. 1791. 


Major Scott follows Mr. Burke through all the ftages of his 
political life, and points out numerous contraditions between his 
former and his /ate fentiments. Some of thefe may be feen with- 
out a lynx’ eyes; but the impeachment of Mr. Haitings has 


magnified every error, and diftorted fome of Mr. Burke’s beft 
actions. 


King or no King; or, Thoughts on the Efcape of Louis XVI. and ox 
the Kingly Office, in a Letter addreffed to the Society of 1789. 
Tranflated from the French. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Ridgway. 1791. 
The cool deliberate argument of 2 democrat on the inutility of 

fovereigns, and on the milder punifhment of ‘ cafbiering for mi/- 

condu@.’ He feems to confider it as abfurd to fuppofe, that the 

‘ enemy of the conftitution’ fhould be again trufted with regal 

power, even in its prefent limited ftate, and offers his own opi- 

nion on the method of conducting government by a cabinet of 
minifters ele&ted by the aflembly. His obfervations were, how- 
ever, ufelefs: the late aflembly thought differently ; and it was 
the xra of their reformation; the period from which they have 
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aged with more than ufual deliberation and propriety. The tran- 
flator is alfo a democrat, but of a wilder /pecies. 


A Rejoinder to Mr. Paine’s Pamphlet, entitled Rights of Man; or, 
an Anfwer to Mr. Burke’s Attack on the French Revolution. By 
an Englifobman. 8vo. 15. Kearfley. 179%. 


Though we difliked the ‘ Rights of Man,’ we cannot ap- 
prove of the ¢ Rejoinder.”- The arguments are trifling, and often 
inapplicable. Befides that, the hiftory of Mofes, the tree of 
knowledge, and the devil, with much irrelevant matter of the 
fame kind, fill by much the greateft part of this pamphlet. Even 
the devil had, we believe, little to do with the French revolution ; 
and,if Mr. Oldys’ account of Paine is true, we need not look far- 
ther than his own heart for the fource of his late condu&. 


RPO EF EC A Le 


A new Colle&ion of Enigmas; Charades, Tranfpofttions, Fc. Twe 
Vols. 75. bound. WHookham. 1791. 


We are not fond of thefe puzzling employments, and cannot 
therefore highly recommend them. We mean not, however, to 
fay that they are ufelefs: they employ the mind without fatigue, 
and fill up the liftlefs hours without vice, ‘They lead to an accu- 
rate examination of circumftances, toa combination of fcattered 
properties, and to a difcrimination between what. is apparently 
fimilar. After having looked over this Colleétion, we find it to 
be, in many refpedts, a good one. Some trifles are admitted, 
but they do not feem to be numerous. As the editor does not 
pretend to originality, we may remark, that fome of thefe enig< 
mas have appeared in the Ladies Diary. 


RefieBions at the Tomb of Columbus. By a Lady, to. 25. 
Kearfley. 1791. 


. Qn this monument, ‘ the record of a nation’s fhame,” is the 
following infcription : 
‘ A Caftilia y’a Leon © 
Nuevo Mundo dio Colon.’ 


‘ To Caftile and Leon Columbus gave a new world.’ 


It doubtlefs affords ample fcope for the mof interelting medi- 
tation. And the author feems deeply to feel, and writes with 
fpirit. The poem is divided into two parts; the firft narrates 
the circumftances attending the difcovery made by this illvftri- 
ous navigator; the fecond difplays the barbarous ufage which he 
experienced from an ungrateful and ungenerous court. The lines 
which open it will fhew that this lady’s poetical talents are far 
beyond mediocrity. : 
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* But fee! returning to Iberia’s coaft, — 
A world’s difcoverer and his age’s boaft: — 
For him no arch triumphal rears its head, 


_ Beneath his feet no fragrant flow’rs are fpread. 


"That hero Rome with grateful wreaths had crown’d 
Behold ! by thanklefs Spain—#in fetters bound ! 

See him, whofe wifdom from deftruction fav’d 

The realms for which he death and danger brav’d 

Ee who in worth to none the palra might yield, 

Wife in the couhcil; gallant in the field, 

Virtuous as wife, and gen’rous as brave; _ 

Who knew to conquer, but who lov’d to fave # 

See him now drag the ignominious chain, 

The gen’rous boon beftow’d by lib’ral Spain, . 

But while the traitor’s meed his limbs confin’d, 
Superior rofe his {till unconquer’d mind : \ 
As when fome trav’ller downward calts his fight 

From the ftupendous Andes’ awful height ; 

Low at his feet he fees the whirlwind ride, — 

And flame-ting’d clouds rotl down the mouftain’s fide $ 
Whilft neath the azure heav’n he fits ferene, 


_ And undifturb’d furveys thé dréadfal {cené : 


So great Colambus’ elevated foul 

Sees gath’ring ftorms in Fate’s horizon roll ; ( \ 
Unmov’d beholds the clouds of vengeaiice {pread, 

And Malice dart her thundef at his head.’ 


The Melancholy Cataftrophe of Peter Pindar, Ef. Being two Odes 3 
sn Reply to Pindar’s Attack upon Paine, with a Revolution Song: 
Embellifhed with a capital Caricature of a Peep into Bethlehem 


By Peter Figs Efy. F. R. Ss» 4to. 15. 6d. Hamilton. 1791. 
Alas, poot Peter! thou haft foft the applaufe of thy former 


admirer, by writing againft Paine. The etching which precedes 


the title is not, however, without merit. 


Fhe Fruits of Faéion; a Series of Pictures taken from regenerated 


Thefe pictures by Arno, the author of feveral little poems 
publifhed under that fignature in the Oracle, are caricatures of 
fome leading people in a neighbouring nation, and not by any 
means calculated to pleafe thofe mild and. moderate men, by 
whom he fuppofes, almoft exclufively*, this poem will be read. 
An obfcure and affected mode of éxpreflion, in which common 


France. By Arno. 4t0. 25.6d. Bell. 1793. 





* Why then enter it at Stationer’s Hall? Does Arno f{uppofe their number 
fo. véry great, as to think the adoption of that micafure neceflary to guard againit 
@ furrepiitious edition ? 
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#hings are delivered in an uncommon way; pervades this per- 
formance.. Such as, 


< When on the trembling sash derided fears 
Chill evening drops her. fympathy in tears, 
From the dim haunt, that never welcom’d days 
The needy Jacobin enfues his way.” 


Why enfue fhould be préferred to pir fue we cannot guefs, un* 
lefs it be, becaufe the world will fometimes admit of the fame 
fignification, though contrary to eftablifhed ufage; thereforethe 
author might think that the novelty would not only excufe, but 
confer a beauty on the innovation. We could quote a variety of 
inftances of this finical ftyle, this falfe glitter, that difplays the 
Show: not fubftance of worth. But fuperior writers to’Arho have 
adopted it with fuccefs. It too clearly fhews the prefent morbid 
ftate of tafte, which requires artificial ingredients to ftimulate its 
appetite. We fhall foon probably, like the Romans in their de- 
cline, prefer the turgid fwell of a Seneca, and pretty conceits of 
an Ovid, to the calm majefty of Virgil, and dignified fimplicity 
of Homer. Arno’s poem is not, however, deftitute of merit: it 
is often marked by a boldnefs of conception, and animated dic 
tion. 


« See! borne on Anarchy’s tempeftuous wings, 
The demon Reformation forward {prings ; 
Her eye all livid, and her brow all ire, 
Her hot breath withering like a flame of fire ; 
Confufion wrapping up her head in fmoke, 
While Jealoufy and Fear her rage provoke; 
Where’er fhe paffes, fighs the fickening ground, 
And cloifters crafh, and temples tumble round! 
Behold, what rabble on her progrefs wait, 
To ftorm the fort and thunder at the gate! 
Hard-handed artifans and harden’d thieves, 
That Revolution’s robbery reprieves ; 
Paupers and prodigals whom hunger gnaws, _ 
And now no longer juftice over-awes ; | 
All ripe for maffacre, and red with rage, 

_ Eager to float with blood the civil ftage! 

While laft, and mof deftructive of the throng,’ 
Bemontter’d Woman burns with wrath along— 
Swift Ignorance the giddy riot leads, 
And fills with frantic fume their airy heads.’ 


1 Cait. Rav. N. Ar, (Ill.) Of. 1791. R A Perfor 
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“A Vet fion or Paraphrafe of the Pfalms, originally avrittin By ake 
Rev. F. Merrick, A.M. divided into Stanzds, and adapted: to 
the Purpofes of public or private Devotion. By the Rev. W.D, 
Tatterfall, A.M. 12m0. hs. Payne and Son. 1789. 


The intent of this publication i is expreffed in the title-page. 
Merrick’s verfion of the Pfalms is undoubtedly a very refpectable 
erformance, fuperior to any other, and Of courfe better caleul- 
ated for the. ufe of public worfhip. Some ruftic religionifls may 
probably confider the liberties taken with the Pfalmody of ‘ the 
ynan after God’s own heart,’ as of avery pernicious tendency, and 
the innovation extremely detrimental to the Chriftian faith. Such 
‘obitacles Mr Tatterfall had to encounter when he firft introduced 
fome of Mr. Merrick’s Pialms, fet to mufic, in his owm parifh- 
church. Perfeverance conquered all oppofition: and he informs 
us, with fome little exultation, arifing doubtlefs from the con- 
fcioufnefs of facceeding in a very arduous undertaking, that ‘ he 
has the fatisfaétion to obferve, that his parifhioners now, {0 far 
from objecting to the change, are highly pleafed with it, and 
give it every encouragement. It is, indeed, the general remark, 
that there are few churches where the pfalmody i is more decent- 
Jy and folemnly performed, and, on the Heat more juitly ad- 
mired.? 


N OVE EL S. 


Errors of Education. By Mrs. Parfons. 3 Pols. 12mo. Gs. 
Lane. 17qQI1. 


This ftory is very defective in probability ; but we cannot 
blame what is.fo ftri€tly and exemplarily moral, The title alfo is 
erroneous; for the errors of fir William Beaumont were hot thofe 
of ebetsiions, as the fickle unfteady temper, which he is fup- 
pofed to poffefs, would have been the fource of equal misfortunes,. 
wherever his education had been conduéted. The fame fault may 
be noticed in the charaéters of fome of the ladies, The little 
ftory introduced in the firft volume is. interefting and ‘pleafing ; 
but it was Fanny, not Louifa. 


Lady Fane Grey, an Hiftorical Tale. 2 Vols. 12m. 6s, Lane. 
1791. 

The language and fentiments of this novel. gréatly excel the 
merits of the ufual fale-work in.this department, Hiftorical truth, 
with one trifling exception, is alfo. well preferved. There are, 
however, defeéts in the conduct of the ftory. Lady Jane Grey’s- 
merits and misfortunes are not fufficiently brought forward, and 
the fatal cataftrophe is paffed over too haftily to intereft:or affect 
‘as. Ztis now the ftory of lord Seymour, .of lady Ann Grey; or of. 


Laurana, 
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Jawrana, as much as of the amiable youthful queen, who deferved 
a better fate than to die on the fcaffold for a fault notherown. — 


William Wallace; or, tie Highland Hero, a Tale founded on biftori- 
cal Faéts. By Henry Siddons, Author of Modern Breakfafts 
2 Vols. 12mo. 6s. Wilkies. 1791. 


Were even Mrs. Siddons to plead with all her former pathos 
and perfuafive powers, the could not alter the decrees of criticifm, 
which condemn this novel as trifling, improbable, and abfurd. 
The Highland chief, contending with Edward, is faid to be fight- 
_ing in the ‘ caufe of liberty!’ Elegant repafts occurin the High- 
‘tands at times like thefe; and the ladies are decorated with’all 
the elegant accomplifhments of modern zras, and more luxuriant 
climates.—In fhort, it is the work of a fchool-bey, who ought te 
have been better employed, and to be feverely reprehended for 
fuch idle engagements. 


Mdonimia, a Novel. 2 Vols. 12m0. 6s. Lane. 1791. 


Monimia is more varied than almoft any novel.that we have 
lately read. The fhortnefs of the letters, and the improbability 
of many parts of the ftory, indeed leffen the intereft; nor is 
the denouement conducted with very great addrefs or ability. 
On the whole, it poffeffes a thare of merit which will place it in 
a refpectable ftation in the fecond rank. 


Siege of Aubigny, an Hiftorical Tale. 12me. 35. Hookham. 
1791. 

The zra of this ftery is that of the fourth Henry, the prefent 

idol of the French ; and the outlines of hiftory are well preferv- 

ef. In the minuter incidents the tale is amafing and interefting. 


A Trip to Weymouth, a Novel. 2 Vols. 12mo, 65. Lane, 17916 


The Trip to Weymouth is a Sentimental Journey, but wtth- 
out any offenfive imitation of the Shandean manner, though 
without any very ftriking merit in that line. Itis a pleafant re- 
fource in a warm afternoon, and may be read with eafe and com- 
fort in that half liftlefs fate, which warmth and fullnefs will oc- 


cafion. The mind is not overburthened with a plot, but the dif- 


fertation on a patriot king is a little mifplaced. The fail is too 
heavy for fo light a bark, even in a fummer ¢ Trip.’ 


MISCELLANE OU 6&. 


Thoughts on the Ricts at Birmingham. By a Welfh Freeholder. Sve. 


6d, Jobnfon. 1794. 
This calm and candid expoftulation by she Welfh Freeholder, 


‘for we fuppofe him to be the author whom we have already met 


on polemic ground, is unanfwerable, Indeed no one can for 2 


moment defend the condu@ of the mob at Birmingham. Yet we 
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ftill hold our opinion about the original ‘intention of the celebras 
tors of the French revolution, an intention which was abandoned 
on account of the defeétion of the * towers of ftrength.? We till 
alfo hold the fame opinion refpecting the conne&tion of church and 
flate, of the, Diffenters religious code with republican doétrines. 


The Trials of the e Birmingham Rioters at the Court-Houfe, Warwick, 

before the Hon. Sir Richard Perryn, Knt. one of the Barons of his 

_ Majefty’s Court of Exchequer, on Tuefday 23d of Auguf?, 1791,and 

the following Day, takenin Short-Hand. 8vo. js.6d. Ridg- 
way. I7yl. 

While, with every friend to a proper fubordination and good 

rder, we lament the late riots, we perceive nothing in the trials 

to induce us to enlarge on any part of the proceedings, 


The famous Turf Caufe of Burdon againft Rhodes, tried at the Guild: 
— ball, York, before Mr. Baron Thomfon and a Jfpecial Fury, on 
Wednefday the 10th of Auguft, lggt. 470, 15. 6d. John, 
fon. 1791. . 
This was a curious caufe, but minute accuracy muft not be ex- 
petted, as the account was written from memory only. The 
riders for the fweepftakes were to be gentlemen, and the win- 
ning rider, Mr. Rowntree, was denied that charaéter, becaufe 
he wore greafy leather breeches, dined at a fhilling ordinary, and 
kept his dogs at different farmers’ houfes. His gentility was, 
Lenibes eftablifhed by the folemn decifion of a jury;_ an advan- 
gage which few have gained befides himfelf. The caufe is in it- 
‘Self curious, and is a kind of victory over the ariftocrats: we mean 
not moft diftantly to infinuate that the vidtory was gained i impro- 
perly, or that it was undeferved. 


A New Grammar of the French Language, by Dominique de St. 
Quentiv. 12mo. 25. 6d. Jewed. Elmfley, 1791. 


It is with French grammars as with watches, | 
‘ None go juft alike, but each believes his own.’ 


We perceive no fuch important improvements in this before us, 
as to jultify another publication ; it is, however, a very good one. 


An Authentic Copy of the French Conftitution, as revifed and amend- 
ed by the National’ Afembly, and prefented to the King on the 3d of 
Sept, 1791, tranflated from the Or iginal, publifhed by Order of 
the National Affembly. ‘To which is added a Copy of the King’ 5 
Letter on accepting the Conftitution. 8vo. 3s. Debrett, 1791. 


We have had frequent occafion to notice the French contftitu- 
tion. We need not therefore do more than annpunce the prefent 
publication. 


Week 
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Wool encouraged without Exportation; or, pradical Obfervations on. 
Wool and the Woollen Manufaéiure. In Two Parts. By a Wilt- 
foire Clothier. vo. .25. Cadell. 1791. 


Though the object of our very able and intelligent clothier be 
to combat an opinion of Dr. Anderfon, inférted in the Appendix 
ef his Report, that one caufe of the detcrioration of the Eaglifh 
wool is the want of exportation ; and that to allow it to be ex- 
ported would not be injurious to the kingdom; yet the author 
does not wholly confine himfelf to it. He fpeaks with the plain 
good fenfe of a man well acquainted with hisfubjeét; and, io his 
Hiftory of Wool and the Woollen Manufacture, adds many very 
valuable and ufeful faéts. We could with that he would expand 
them in a more important work. ‘The doctor appears to know lit- 
tle of the nature of wool, and is miftaken in many of his facts: his 
opinion refpecting exportation is evidently abfurd. Our author re- 
marks, that turnip-feeding is injurious to wool ; and that wool 
will grow while the yoak, the animal greafe, remains in it, though 
cut off from the fheep. One fhort obfervation we fhall tranfcribe,: 


‘ The French cannot make their beft fine cloth out of their own 
wooi any more than ourfelves; they muft have their fine wool 
from Spain as we have: they certainly have made fome finer and 
more perfect cloth than we, but not from incapacity in us, but 
becaufe the Englifh cuftomer would not go to the price of the 
French cuftomer. ‘Till lately no draper would give more than 
16s. per yard for his fuperfine, even if it was made worth a 
guinea, the ftudy therefore of the manufacture was to produce 
fuch a fuperfine cloth as he could afford to fell at that price; but 
fince the commercial treaty, French cloth having come over at 
26s. and 30s. per yard, I have feen fuperfine cloth, made by Mr. 
Waldron of Trowbridge, equal, if not fuperior, to the beit French, 
1s. per yard cheaper, after allowing for the ad valorem duty.’ 


Some judicious and accurate remarks are added on the utility 
of machinery, both in the cotton and woollen manufiactories. - 


Memoirs and Anecdotes of Philip Thicknefz, late Lieut. Governor of 
Landguard Fort, and unfortunately Father to George Toucher, Ba~ 
ron Audley, 8vo. 55. 6d. fewed. Fores. 1791. 


This is the concluding volume of the mifcellaneous anecdotes 
of Mr. Thickneffe’s Life: the laft words of a man whofe varied 
knowledge and excentric remarks have inftruéted and entertained 
us. He is now feecking repofe in a more genial clime, lefs bur- 
thened by taxes; and having difputed his way through 72 years of 
his life, we hope that he will find the reft he feeks. His temper 
js warm and irritable—probably too writable; but the warmth of 
his attachments feems to fhow that the whole may be only a con- 
ftitutional impetuofity. The prefent volume is in his vfual ftyle, 
a detail of difputes and fuppofed oppreffions: it contains fome 
new 
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new anecdotes of his life; and thofe who have read the former 
volumes with plea‘ure will not diflike the third. 


The Modern Heroin the Kingdom of Cathai in the Year 90,000. Tran/- 
lated from the French of M.B. Frere de Cherenfi. 12mo. 35. 
Evans, 3791. 


We have already noticed this pleafant humourous performance, 
and find that it has not loft either its fpirit or naiveie in its new 
drefs, 


Thoughts on the Peace, and the probable Advantages thereof to the 
United States of America. A New Edition. By Thomas’ Paine, 
Author of the Works entitled, * Rights of Man,’ * Common Senfe,* 
“ A Letter tothe Abbe Raynal,’ and ‘ A Letter to Lord Shelburne.’ 
fvo. 1s. Jordan. 1791. 


_ Was a new edition of this trafh called for by the public? Or 
was it to advertife again the works of this author, by annexing 
their titles to his name? , 


A Letter to @ Young Gentleman in Prifon. By Eubulus. 8vo. 64. 
Stockdale. 1791. 


The admonition of a ferious pious mind to wild unthinking 
youth: it difplays much good fenfe and a chearful rational piety: 
we abierve but one defeét, if that may be called fo, which feems 
to be connected with the practice of a fea. 


The Military Maxims and Qb/fervations of Tippoo Sultan; contain- 
ing general Rules for a Commander, with requifite Information for 
Dijpofttions in War, Sc. Alfo, a falutary Admonition to Kings 
iz general; with @ Panegyric in Honoyr of T ippoo, and fome Ac- 
count of Hyder. By Zein-Ull-Abedeen, the Author. Tranflated 

* fromthe Original Perfian. 8vo. 15. Debrett. 1791. 


The penetrating genius of Tippoo feems to have caught the 
{park of European taétics, and his maxims, fo far as they reach, 
are judicious and folid; but they reach only a little way. There 
‘are in this pamphlet feveral other little Indian pieces, and one 
poem, witha panegyric in honour of Tippoo. We fhall prefer, 
however, extracting the fhort hiftory of India, in this author’s 
own language. 


* It was in the zra one thoufand one hundred and iixty-feven, 
that the principality of Tamerlane, from certain caafes and ef- 
feéts, but the chief one was, from the treachery of fome of the 
difgraced domeitics belonging to the king’s houfhold, that the 
empire began to decay and lofe its azthorty. ‘The Chriftians, 
who had factaries along the Hindotian coafts, concealed their de- 
figns under the pretence of commerce; they having formed a con- 
federacy with certain infenfible thallow-minded people, who bar- 
ter their religion for worldly riches, to make conquefts and inva- 
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- fions, until they attained all the provinces of Bengal, with fomé 


diftri€ts of the Carnatic, belonging to the Decan, into their pof- 
feffion. The found of the crier to prayers was altered to the hor- 
tible tifkling of a padre’s bell, and the gown and ftaff of the 
learned do&tors in divinity, was changed to a bigot’s crofs and 
crucifix. But this is‘not all, for the riches and reputation of 
Moffulmen, have become a prey to the infidel Europeans, and 
they have expofed Mahomedan captives in the cities of China and 
Ethiopia, to public fale, ontil (Hyder) like the fun overthrow- 
ing kingdoms, ‘and like the fhadow of God, broke forth and 
dawned, from the horizon of the Eaft, ro confume the Heathens, 
and enlighten the true Believers; and has by a blow of his keen 
edged fword, extinguifhed their fierce burning fire, and eradi- 
cated the Infidels, like thorns and weeds, from the bower of Ma- 
homed’s holy law; and has expunged and cleared away the rut 
of idolatry from lis enlightened faith.’ 


The refpeful Petition of the Chriftian Society of Friends, called 
Quakers, delivered before the National Afembly, Thurfday 10th 
February, 1791. 4to. 4d. Phillips. 1791. 


This petition is drawn up with that cool precifion, that philo- 
fophical difcrimination, that charaéterifes the Quakers. It is an 
admirable one, and its object i is to reqaeft the afual exemptions. 
pranted to the Quakers inthis country. The anfwer of the pre- 
fident is refpectful, but evafive. 


Memoire de M.de Calonne, Miniftre d’ Etat, contre le Decret rendu te 
14 Fevrier, 1791, par Vl’ Affemblée fe difant Nationale. te. 
Venife.—Reimprimé a Londre. 25. 6d. Spilfbury. 1791. 


M. de Calonne was condemned by the decree of the r4th of 
February, to reftore completely, with the duke de Polignac, the 
fum of 800,000 livres, adjudged him by the king, who they 
fuppofed was taken by furprife, with the connivance of the mi- 
‘nifter, for-the liquidation of an indemnity, regiltered by the 
parliament. This little local difpute is hardly of importance 
enough, in.a literary view, to engage our attention, The mi- 
nifter argues with great force ; but it requires no gift of prophecy 
to fee that he will probably be unfuccefsful, 


The French Revolution forefeen in 16 39. Extrads from an Expofi- 
tion of the Revelation, by an emintnt Divine of bith Univerfities 
in the Beginning of the laft Century. To which are fubjointd some 
Obfervations and Remarks to illaftrate and confirm the Application 
of the’Prophecy. v0. 18.6d. Johnfon. 1791. 

The: Prophecies of St. Goodwin, the author of the Expofition, 
are not more pointed than thofe of St. Frederick, the late mo- 
‘narch of Pruffia. ‘It happens unfortunately that he fhould have 
foretold the lofs of ecclefiaftical titles, which are preferved, and 
not the lofs of domains which were feized. It is, however, re= 

8 markable,, 
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markable, that, in a commentary on Revelations xi. 13, Drs. 


Goodwin fhould have interpreted a tenth part of the city to be 
one kingdom, and particularly mentioned that the kingdom was 
France. The fall was confequently from the fee of Rofte; our 
author does not fee, or will not perhaps allow, that the prophecy 
is more completely fulfilled by their fall from Chriftianity. But 
this imputation, which we have Jately ferioufly reprobated, we 
fhould not on the prefent occafion indulge. Thofe, who may be 
alarmed by reflecting on the flaughter of the feven thoufand, may 
receive fome confolation by the interpretation, that it alludes on- 
ly to the political death, in confequence- of the deprivation of 
titles, an explanation fupported by the words of the original, the 
“ names of men,’ and, by tranfpofition, men of name. Our au- 
thor’s fubfequent remarks on the Englith clergy and nobility are 
as unfounded in fact as they are illiberal in their form. 


44 New Friend on an Old Subje@. 8v0. 15s. Rivingtons. 1791. 


The New Friend is a ferious, humane, and elegant writer ; 
but his humanity, like Mr. Burke’s, leads us to believe, and be 
terrified with, the fictious fcenes of horror which have been de- 
{cribed ; and his ferious difpofition revolts at the late apotheofis of 
Voltaire and Rouffeau. On fome fubjeéts he has been undoubtedly 
mifinformed ; but his obfervations, in general, are equally credit- 
able to his head and heart: they fhow him to be an amiable and 
pious man, as well as an elegant and judicious author, 








CORRESPONDENCE... 
IN our review of Mr. Lodge’s ¢ Illuftratiqns of Britifh Hiftory,’ 


"In the laft Appendix, p. 553, we have taken notice, that he charges 


the authors of the Biographia Britannica with having committed 
fingular errors in their Account of the lady Arabella Stuart. But 
‘we are defired by Dr. Kippis to acquaint our readers, that Mr. 
Lodge has been too hafty and indifcriminate in his cenfure, and 
that he would, without doubt, have abftained from it, if he had 
attended to the additions which are made to the old article in the 
new edition of the Biographia, vol. i. p. 229, where juftice is done 
both to the underftanding.and perfon of the lady in queftion. 
AS a general anfwer to the queries of J. W. we muft beg leave 
to inform him, that his doubts, refpecting the Abbé Mariti’s 
Travels, are entirely groundlefs. The original, which we have 
feen, in fix o&tavo volumes, containing about 320 pages each, was 
printed at Florence, under the title of Viaggi per P Iola ai Cipro, 
e per la Soria e Paleftina, fatti da Giowanni. Mariti, Accademico 


Etrufceo. ‘The work is much efteemed abroad, and has been tran-- 


flated into different languages. 
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